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AMONGST OURSELVES 


The practice of reading serious and spiritual books is being made 
easy and enjoyable these days— instead of merely tedious and tax- 
ing — by the exceptional character of the books that are being written 
by outstanding Catholic authors and published by Catholic firms. Such 
publishing houses as Sheed and Ward in New York, and Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company in Milwaukee, to mention only two, are taking a fore- 
most part in the revival of Catholic letters and the reawakening of 
awareness to the significance of Catholic truth throughout the world. 

For those who find it impossible to keep up with all the excellent 
new books that are being marketed, an association has been formed 
whereby individuals can receive one outstanding spiritual book each 
month of the year —a book adjudged as such by a competent board of 
reviewers. Besides this, as members of the association, they receive in- 
formation about other books, and about noteworthy articles in period- 
icals and reviews. Readers of THE Licuorian who see in such an asso- 
ciation something that fits their need, may have information on it by 
writing to our editorial office. 

* * * 


Christmas is still three months away, but we are going to remind 
our readers early to join the crusade for the use of Christian cards 
for their Christmas greetings. The market for pagan cards has been 
largely eaten into during the past few years by the widespread move- 
ment for making Christmas Christian, which seems a most obvious 
thing to do. It is true that in the past, religious cards have sometimes 
not received a favorable response because often their artistry was 
atrocious, no matter how well-intentioned they may have been. But now 
there can be no such excuse; institutions like the Salvatorian Seminary 
at St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, have ready cards that combine exquisite taste 
and art with the beautiful significance of the birth of Christ. Take 
note — and pass on the good word to others. 


{ “Change of address cards” given free at your post office ] 
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MARY, SWEET MOTHER OF MINE 


When the sky blushes red ’neath the finger of dawn, 
And the stars with less brilliancy shine, 

While the birth of the morning is golden and lawn, 
Oh Mary, Sweet Mother of mine, 


I would bring Thee my prayer at the peeping of light, 
Where the beauties of nature combine, 

That the hours of my waking find grace in Thy sight, 
Oh Mary, Sweet Mother of mine, 


Let me place in Thy keeping the deeds of today, 
And may every action be Thine, 

Accept my poor heart in its weakness, I pray, 
Oh Mary, Sweet Mother of mine. 


Then grant me, each moment, to know Thou art near, 
In Thine arms may I safely recline, 

Be Thou my Protector, my Hope and my Cheer, 
Oh Mary, Sweet Mother of mine. 


So when the dark shadows of evening shall fall, 
And daylight begins to decline, 

Then let me but linger to hear Thy last call, 
Oh Mary, Sweet Mother of mine. 


—Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R 
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Father Tim Casey 


FORGIVING AN ENEMY 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


“Hey, Red! You wasn’t at Communion this morning. It’s the First 
Friday.” 

Nick Ried! launched this accusation from behind a big geography 
that shielded him from the watchful eye of Sister Majella. 

“Couldn’t. Was in fight with Bud Towers last night.” 

“Why didn’t you go to Confession this morning? Father Casey was 
in the box before Mass like he always is.” 

“Couldn’t. I still hate that Prodestan skunk. You can’t go to Con- 
fession while you hate somebody cause you’re not sorry. I’m going to 
beat him up too — even if he is twice bigger than me.” 

An hour later, after the first remission. This time under cover of 
the arithmetic book: “Hey, Red! Sister Majella knows you was fight- 
ing.” 

“How the heck does Sister Majella know everything!’ Red scowled 
at his companion with bloodshot eyes and caressed a painful lump over 
his left ear. 

“You'll catch it from her before you go home tonight; see if you 
don’t,” Nick assured him cheerfully. 

“Aw, gee! She knows a fellow’s got to fight sometimes. — Long as 
he doesn’t go around picking fights. A guy what does that is a bully, 
and he ain’t no good. But I don’t do that no more — since I promised 
her I wouldn’t.” 

“You picked a fight with Bud Towers last night.” 

“T did not. I was coming home from the store when him and two 
other public school guys come along, and he said something dirty about 
the priests and the Catholics — ” 

“Nicholas Riedl, you may go to the board and work this problem,” 
Sister Majella commanded. Red is still wondering whether she saw 
Nick and him talking. 

“Red” is not really his name, though Father Casey and everybody 
call him that — everybody except his own mothet and Sister Majella 
during school hours. In the chapel on the Gospel side of St. Mary’s 
Church, there is a painting of St. Aloysius Gonzaga. Eileen O’Meara, 
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long before she became Mrs. Brannigan, loved this picture. When the 
first baby boy came to bless her new home, she discounted the com- 
bined protests of the Brannigan’s and the O’Meara’s and had him 
baptized Aloysius. 

To most people, the red-headed, freckle-faced, square-jawed, hard- 
muscled lad suggested anything but an Aloysius. Sister Majella, how- 
ever, maintained, against all comers, that these external appearances 
did not count for anything and that inside the Brannigan boy bore 
as close resemblance as any lad in the parish to the “Angelic Youth.” 

That First Friday, after the fight with Bud Towers, was not a 
happy day for Red Brannigan. The figures simply wouldn’t add up; 
the history seemed nothing but a confused jumble of words without 
sense. He counted it a rare piece of luck that he had not been called 
up to make a fool of himself before the class. How could he guess 
that the “luck” was nothing else but Sister Majella’s sympathetic under- 
standing? She knew that a boy with two black eyes and a bump on 
his head was not in the best form for scholastic endeavors. 

She wasn’t worrying about the physical damages. With his clean 
blood and robust health, the boy would stage a quick come-back. But 
hatred was another thing — hatred in a heart like Aloysius Brannigan’s 
was not so easily healed and might do lasting harm. 

When the bell rang for dismissal Sister Majella said: “Aloysius 
Brannigan will please remain after school.” 

“Hey, Red!” Nick Riedl was bubbling over with satisfaction at the 
prospect, “You’re going to catch it for fighting. Didn’t I tell you?” 

“Aw, go jump in the lake,” Red growled and put on a surly, stub- 
born look until the last of the pupils had filed out of the room. Then 
his countenance relaxed. 

Had he been given to introspection, he would have discovered, 
hidden away in his inner consciousness, a secret hankering after this 
very interview with his teacher. When a generous, open-hearted boy 
is in physical pain and mental turmoil he needs a talk with an under- 
standing friend. And Sister Majella filled that bill better than anybody 
else in Red’s little world. Of course Father Casey too would under- 
stand, but he had never envisaged any other place for an exchange of 
confidence with the priest except in the confessional, and “you can’t go 
to Confession while you hate somebody.” His two or three half-hearted 
attempts to “quit hating” Bud Towers had had just the contrary effect. 
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The more he thought about him, the madder he got. 

Sister Majella went about her after-school tasks with tantalizing 
deliberation. She arranged her desk, sorted the written work, erased 
the problem from the blackboard and wrote out the matter for the 
morrow. 

Red began to fidget. He was getting desperate. Besides there was 
a question of honor. Last night, when a policeman’s approach had 
halted the battle, he had ominously informed his antagonist: “I'll see 
you tomorrow after school.” And the three had guffawed and shouted 
after him: “Like heck you will. You haven’t got the guts.” And now, 
not seeing him come out with the other St. Mary’s boys, they would 
conclude that he had got cold feet and hung back on purpose. 

It was unbearable. Would Sister Majella ever finish? Had she 
forgotten he was there waiting? Several times he been just on the 
point of speaking up and telling her that he really had to go. But 
somehow one didn’t take that liberty with Sister Majella. It simply 
wasn’t done. 

At last it seemed she couldn’t think of any more work. She dusted 
the chalk from her veil, swung round and came down the aisle with 
her rapid step, perched on top of the nearest desk, and began: “Well, 
Red, tell me all about it.” 

He told her. She did not interrupt the graphic report — not even 
to correct lapses in tense, person, and number. Then she sat for a few 
moments fingering her rosary. 

“Sometimes,” she said at length, “sometimes a thing like this hap- 
pens so quickly that one is — is — in a fight almost before one knows 
it.” — Red looked up at her gratefully — “Still I do not think St. 
Tarcisius fought when the pagan rowdies insulted the Blessed Sac- 
rament he was carrying. He did not strike out with his fists and try to 
inflict pain and injury upon his assailants — but he did hold on to his 
treasure and protect it until the last, until they killed him. I imagine he 
showed more courage — both physical and moral courage — than if 
he had yielded to the natural impulse of men and animals and had 
fought back. What do you think, Red?” 

“T guess so, Sister.”” This did not sound so good. A bright thought 
struck him. “St. Tarcisius was carrying Jesus in ‘the Blessed Sacrament. 
He had to take care of Him, so he couldn’t very well fight.” 


“You too are carrying Jesus — in your heart — when you are in 
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the state of grace. You should think much more of keeping and protect- 
ing Him than of bruising and injuring a fellow creature. 

“Tt will probably take a long while,” she went on as though she 
were discussing the question with an equal, “before you have so thor- 
oughly schooled yourself in Christian self-control that you will be able 
to take an insult without snapping back, even before you think.” — A 
mighty long while, Red thought — “Eventually you will succeed; I 
know you will.” She looked at that honest eye and square jaw with 
genuine admiration. 

“Eventually you will succeed. In the meantime, however, this hot 
temper will cost you dear. It may cost you a splendid position; it may 
cost you a life-long friend; it may cost you the respect of those whose 
respect you prize the most; it will certainly cost you hours and hours 
of regret for the bitter things you said in the heat of sudden passion, 
when you discover afterwards that all was due to a misunderstanding. 
Since your quick, hot temper is going to cost you so dear before you 
finally bring it under control, the sooner you get to work on the job, 
the better. Don’t you think so, Red?” 

“T guess so, Sister.” 

“Tf you mean what you say — if you really want to succeed, you 
must set about it in a practical, common-sense way. It is not enough 
to say to yourself: I’m going to have a beautiful, gentle temper for 
the future, is it, Red?” 

“T’'ll say it’s not,’ Red confirmed. 


“In the first place, you must use your head. Foresee some of the 
worst occasions, and avoid them, instead of running blindly into them, 
then blowing up and spoiling all the progress already made. You under- 
stand what I mean, don’t you, Red?” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

“Take for instance, this Towers boy you had the trouble with last 
night. The only practical, common-sense thing to do is to avoid him 
for the next couple of weeks, because, if you meet him now, you are 
liable to forget all your good resolutions — ” 

“T ain't got no good resolutions! I’m going to hunt for him and 
beat him up, even if he is twice bigger than me!!!” 

This was the precise point to which Sister Majella had been leading 
all the time. But she feigned shocked surprise. 


“Well,” Red defended his attitude, “he made dirty remarks about 
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the priests and the Catholics, and if that cop hadn’t been coming — ” 

“Will it make the priests and the Catholics any happier if you com- 
mit sins of anger and hatred and revenge and go out and get into a 
bloody brawl with the son of one of your neighbors?” Sister Majella 
asked. 

“No, Sister.” 

“Will it please Our Blessed Lord?” 

“No, Sister.” 

“There is one person — only one — whom it will satisfy. Who is 
that, Red?” 

He hung his head. “Me.” 

“And to satisfy yourself, you are ready to offend Our Blessed 
Lord! Remember they insulted Him too — not only insulted Him, but 
tore Him with whips, and drove thorns into His head, and nailed Him 
to a cross, and then stood around mocking Him. Did he get angry and 
fight?” 

“No, Sister.” 

“What did He say?” 

“He said: ‘Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.’ ” 

“If we want to be Christians, we must act like Christ. If we really 
love Christ, we must try to do what He did. Let us kneel down and 
pray for Bud Towers and those other public school boys. If they had 
our privilege of being brought up in the true faith, they might be 
much better Catholics than we. They do not know what the Catholic 
religion is. They think it is something bad and that they do right in 
opposing it. We ought to pity them instead of blaming them. Above 
all we ought to pray for them.” 

And then she slid off the desk and knelt in the aisle with her face 
towards the crucifix. What else could Red do but follow her example? 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” 
said Sister Majella. 

So far it was easy: “In the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost,” repeated Red. 

Sister Majella continued: “My Jesus, dying on the cross for love 
of me, I love You. Because I love You, I want to imitate You. — 
Father, forgive Bud Towers and the other two boys, because they 
know not what they do.” 

Red hesitated. He would not say a prayer if he did not mean it. 
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He glanced at Sister Majella. He looked up at the crucifix. He swal- 
lowed hard — and then repeated: “Father, forgive Bud Towers and 
the other two guys, for they know not what they do.” 

Sister Majella knew what it cost Red Brannigan to say that prayer, 
for she saw how he stiffened and a solitary tear trembled on the edge 
of his swollen eyelid. 

That night, when she knelt in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament 
in the convent chapel, she could still see that solitary tear — only now 
it looked like a precious diamond laid at the feet of the Divine Re- 
deemer. 


COURAGE OF SACRIFICE 


It is sometimes rather depressing to see how some will miss Mass on 
Sundays or holidays because of difficulties that a little Christian courage 
would have eliminated. To read of Katherine Tekawitha walking for 
hours through cold and snow to attend morning Mass, to read of that 
old Chinaman who used to walk ten miles to Mass and never missed a 
single Mass nor even came late, ought to make some of our modern 
comfort-loving Catholics blush. These sturdy Catholics had neither 
automobile nor concrete roads — but they had real faith. An incident 
illustrative of that type of sacrificing faith came recently to hand, and 
‘although the story might be quite old—the clipping is faded and 
yellow — it makes good copy, and better matter of self-examination. 

One of the inferior officers of the Japanese Admiral Togo was a 
good Catholic and an old pupil of the teaching brothers at Nagasaki. 
The day before the famous sea battle of Tsuschima, the flagship with 
this particular officer aboard, rode at anchor in the bay of Sasebo. It 
was a Sunday morning, and the order came that they were to leave 
that very night. Thus the officer had a half day for himself. He took 
the midday train for Nagasaki where he arrived at three o’clock. He 
was still fasting so as to receive Holy Communion — perhaps the last 
of his life. After receiving Communion and visiting his old time 
teachers, the Brothers, he returned to Sasebo in time to steam out to 
battle. The records show that he distinguished himself in that battle 
—and why shouldn’t he? It takes a hero to act as he did. Are we 
of the number? 


ak 
Do not be astonished to find yourself overwhelmed with evil inclina- 


tions, God permits them in order to make you humble. — St. Francis de 
Sales. 
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Three Minute Instruction 
ON GUARDIAN ANGELS 


On October 2nd is celebrated the feast of the Guardian 
Angels. Out of the preoccupation with material things that has 
been fostered by the material progress of modern times, there 
has grown a forgetfulness of the unseen world of spirits that 
is really about us. Devotion to our Guardian Angels will offset 
this influence, and it should be based on the following truths: 

1. It is a doctrine of Catholic faith that angels exist. They are pure 
spirits, endowed with powers of intellect and will. Their existence 
is proved by the many references to them in Sacred Scripture; it is 
strongly suggested to reason, because when we have seen how all 
things visible are created according to an ascending scale of perfec- 
tion, i.e., from minerals to plants, from plants to brutes, from brutes 
to men, — we deduce that between men and God there must be one 
last class of created beings, greater than men, less than God, viz. 
intellectual spirits. 

2. It is also a doctrine of Catholic faith that angels are sent by God to 
guard and assist men. Our Lord said to the Apostles when He was 
warning them against giving scandal: “See that you despise not one 
of these little ones, for I say to you, that their angels in heaven 
always see the face of My Father Who is in heaven.” Moreover 
Scripture describes many instances in which angels were sent to the 
aid of men in time of need. 

3. Our Guardian Angels can and do help us by providing images, 
awakening memories, stirring up emotions such as fear of danger, 
etc., through which we are enabled more easily to understand what 
is true and good and to love and desire it with our wills. The 
angels cannot directly cause us to make a choice, because that would 
take away our freedom; that is why it is possible to act as though 
we had no Guardian Angel at all. But they can and do act as ad- 
visors and assistants, and are responsible for many of the urgings 
and promptings that seem to rise spontaneously in our souls. 

4. Our Guardian Angels are assigned to us at the beginning of our 
lives, and their work is finished only when we die. Even when we 
have fallen into sin, they keep watch, trying to help us on the way 
back to the friendship of God. 

5. Our Guardian Angels deserve three things from us: 1) remem- 
brance and reverence, which is not only a duty, but also a source 
of great consolation in times of loneliness and trial; 2) love and 
friendship, such as our visible companions awaken in us; 3) con- 
fidence, that should inspire us to promise submission to the holy 
inspirations they may suggest, and to pray that they will increase 
their efforts in our behalf. : 

No one has written more beautifully about the angels than - 
Cardinal Newman. “No Christian,” he says, “is so humble but 
he has Angels to attend on him, if he lives by faith and love. 
Though they are so great, so glorious, so pure, so wonderful, 
that the very sight of them (if we were allowed to see them) 
would strike us to the earth, as it did the prophet Daniel, holy 
and righteous as he was; yet they are our fellow-servants and 
our fellow-workers, and they carefully watch over and defend 
even the humblest of us.” 





——__—_—_— 
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Etchings From Life 


IN PARTNERSHIP 
D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


They had been married less than a year. She was blond, he was 
dark. She was expressively emotional; he was emotional, but he pre- 
ferred to conceal his emotions under a cloak of banter. She worshipped 
him, and said so, with her eyes, her hands, her voice, — not caring 
particularly whether they were with others or alone. He loved her 
deeply, but he did not know how to put it in words; so he seldom 
said so except with eyes that danced when he levelled his banter at 
her. 

This interweaving of different characters carried them along 
smoothly through the months of their engagement and almost the first 
year of marriage. He, during that time, secretly liked being so openly 
worshipped; she was happy with him, whether he said nothing or 
whether he joked about love. 

But no one had told them about the wearing force of one character 
upon another over a period of time . . . about the adjustments necessary 
when first impressions grow stale . . . about the spiritual unity in 
marriage that alone withstands differences and disagreements and sta- 
bilizes that perverse inclination in human beings that loves variety and 
change. 

Dissatisfaction first showed itself obscurely in their conversation 
with others. To her mother she said one day: “John is a wonderful 
husband, but I sometimes wonder if he loves me any more .. . He 
never says anything about it . . . just takes me for granted... .” She 
had begun to forget that that had always been his way. 

And John, to the pal with whom he used to go to ball-games and 
bicycle races because Jane didn’t care for them, would say: “Jane is 
a swell kid . . . but sometimes she gets on my nerves. This being called 
‘Sweetheart’ and ‘Dearie’ in public is hard to take. . . . Of course she’s 
built that way...” 

They carried on agreeably for some months, however. The first 
word came somewhat as follows: She hovered about him as usual one 
evening when he was trying to read the paper. He answered her 
words with indifferent grunts and her endearments with silence. Fi- 
nally she said: 
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“John, don’t you love me any more?” 

He answered without looking up, “Oh, sure, sure.” 
“T’m beginning to doubt it,” she said. 

“Huh,” he said, still engrossed. “Don’t be silly.” 


Then she was silent. Something about that silence caught his at- 
tention. He looked up. She was crying. A few months before he 
would have melted at the sight. . . . Now he looked at her sharply and 
said in a cool and rational tone: 

“The trouble with you, Jane, is that you’re too emotional. You’ve 
got to be saying everything you feel and you want everybody else to do 
the same. Snap out of it.” 

Of course that didn’t help at all. It widened the breach. There was 
no spiritual unity to prevent the further widening of a breach . . . so 
a few months later they were divorced. ... 

* * * . 

A strange phenomenon, even in the strange world of human affairs, 
is that of the husband and wife who scarcely ever speak to one 
another. Like other couples, they have known the days of ardent 
courtship and love. Like others, they have gone through hardships to- 
gether; have breasted the recurring waves of disappointment and dis- 
illusionment in small things and sometimes in great... . 

They have reared a family. They have five children. Their neigh- 
bors bundle children and parents up in one simple concept — “the Smith 
family” — and it denotes nothing out of the ordinary as far as their 
estimation goes. The world takes for granted the work they have done 


together for their children. . . . It was indeed the work of two... to 
clothe and feed them . . . to train them decently, as standards of train- 
ing go...to school them.... 


But very few know the wide gap that has come to exsit between 
husband and wife. In company, in the homes of others, they are com- 
posed, complacent with one another. . . . Only the children know that 
when they are alone together (the children do not count, of course) 
they scarcely ever speak to one another . . . that there is something 
like a wall, that eyes cannot see nor hands feel, but that only the soul 
(even the soul of a child) can sense, stparating them, driving them 
farther and farther apart. Only the children have sensed it, and they 
have known nothing different, so they are facing a future in which 
hypocrisy seems to be a normal and accepted thing. 
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The unraveling of the responsibility for such a state is a task be- 
yond human powers. Both must have been at fault somewhere along the 
line, unless, as sometimes happens, one is so badly warped in character 
that the other is helpless in every sense of the word. Perhaps it was the 
mistake or thoughtlessness or even gross injustice of one that created 
the first bitterness. But in the moment when it was decided tacitly 
or by worded agreement, and signed and sealed by the will of both 
husband and wife, that they should no longer speak to one another, 
should no longer act like human beings living together, in that moment 
human nature showed how small and mean it could be. 

They think, sometimes, that they are sacrificing themselves to the 
unity of marriage and the welfare of the children by merely tolerating 
the presence of one another. Unity of marriage? Welfare of children? 
It is not divorce alone that smashes the last vestiges of these ideals. 

* * * 

The quarrel started over a little thing. Most of the quarrels in 
married life are over insignificant issues. This time it was over the 
color of a dress. ; 

They were going out, of a Saturday afternoon, to do some shopping. 
He was waiting in the living-room, idling through a magazine, when 
she appeared on the landing of the stairs. He looked up — and blurted: 

“Where in the name of heaven did you get that dress?” 

Her calmness was the equivalent of an explosion. No woman likes 
to be contradicted in matters of taste. That is something peculiarly her 
endowment. Poor taste is a devastating indictment. Hence the accusa- 
tion was fraught with dangerous potentiality. 

“What’s wrong with it?” she asked in that dead calm at the center 
of the whirlpool. 

He had caught himself somewhat, surmised his faux pas. “Oh, it’s 
all right, I suppose,” he said. He might as well have said then and there 
just what he thought about it. His air of surrender to the obviously 
atrocious was too clear. 

“Well,” she said with ferocious scorn, “that’s the first time you 
have commented on what I should wear in a long time. You never 
seemed much interested before. I could wear cheap 99 cent prints to 
save a little and you’d never notice. Now you suddenly crop up as a 
fashion designer. What’s wrong with this dress?” 

He hated sarcasm, and showed it. “Oh, skip it,” he said. “I admit 
I don’t know anything about women’s clothes. I’m just a man, that’s 
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all. Incapable of passing judgment. I’m a sap. Yeah. Sure. The dress 
is a wow.” The battle was on. 

She came back to the issue with deadly intent. “What’s wrong with 
i 

“Well, if you want to know,” he thundered, “it’s too darn loud — 
with all those little thigamagigs on it. It doesn’t suit you. It makes 
you look too — — . It’s too — well, it’s too — loud.” He limped badly 
to a conclusion. 

“So that’s it, is it? Too loud! Have you seen any of the styles 
this year? Have you noticed any of the dresses that are being worn? 
It’s the first time I’ve had a dress in style in years, and now you 
accuse me of being loud.” The tearful stage was near at hand. 

“Oh, hang the dress,” he said, and muttering something to the effect 
that women were all crazy, he jammed on his hat and left the house 
alone. ... 

The sun was shining out of doors. The air was clear. He walked 
a few blocks rapidly, and as he got farther and farther away from 
the house, his head began to clear too, his emotions readjusted them- 
selves, he saw that the war of words had been foolish from the be- 
ginning. He had made the first mistake. And by a strange chance, he 
passed a woman who wore a dress not much different from his wife’s. 
... Funny, he thought. First time he’d noticed anything like it... . 

In the next block he passed a church. It was Saturday afternoon. 
Might as well drop in. He did. Only a few people were grouped about 
each confessional. He waited a turn and went in... . 

When he got home again, she was back in her house dress, working 
in the kitchen. She did not look up from the table at which she was 
engaged. He put his arms lightly across her shoulders and said: 

“Say, you’ve been working enough around here. How about a 
show tonight?” 

She didn’t answer right away. Naturally she was thinking of the 
dress. But she had her share of courage too. 

“Sure,” she said. “Where’ll we go?” 

“Oh, any place. We’ll look around for a good one when we get 
down town. By the way, I was all wet, about the dress. I don’t have 
to tell you; you knew that all along. But I found out this afternoon.” 

She was equal even to that degree of magnanimity. Somehow the 
dress disappeared. She never wore it again... . 


* * * 
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The apartment was small — small enough to give the impression of 
dinginess when one entered its rooms. It faced on an alley across 
which the forbidding brick wall of a furniture warehouse stood guard 
against the entrance of too much light. 

There the old couple lived. They had passed the golden jubilee 
mark in their wedded life. Three generations of youth they had known, 
their own, and those of their children and children’s children. They 
could tell of hardship. They could speak of days of stress and toil; 
they could (and often did) speak to one another in a quiet, amused 
way, of times when they had argued and disagreed and perhaps quar- 
reled. Those things looked so small now, so worthy only of amusement 
in these declining years. Their eyes could still light up over the suc- 
cesses of their children, over the enthusiasms of their grandchildren, 
but mostly they were content to lean on each other alone. 

The apartment was inexpensive — the equivalent in cost of the 
small savings they had laid aside after ruling over large households and 
supporting large and roomy homes. It was modern — like all apart- 
ments, but decked out — walls and corners and tables and shelves — 
with the souvenirs of the eras through which they had passed. The old 
album, with its tin-types set in stiff board pages; the old books, with 
the close print and unadorned typesetting and forbidding compactness 
of four decades ago; the old furniture and pictures and knickknacks, 
sadly dated but deeply cherished for the memories they held. 

They did not talk much together. They did not need to. The very 
atmosphere held their thoughts, and these passed unhindered in and out 
of each other’s minds. Besides, they were tired, after the long full day, 
and loved to sit in silence and rest. Only his eyes would watch her, and 
hers would often be fixed on him as if they wondered through the days 
which one would break the way through the nearing veil. 


And at night, when they slept, it was never quite fully dark in 
their rooms. Over an old-fashioned wardrobe in the living room there 
hung a picture of the Sacred Heart; and beneath it a small red vigil 
light always burned, flashing .jagged beams through the darkness and 
always making visible the picture above. The picture was opposite the 
door of their bed-room . . . the door was always open, and when they 
woke at night, they could see it, and thank Him Who had been with 
them through the years, uniting them truly, and Who they knew 
awaited them now — near the end.... 








Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
P. J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XLIX 


In the year 1900 a little group of eleven women and children knelt 
beside a long ditch in China. Among these there was a little fourteen 
year old girl, information on whose life has now been gathered and 
sent to Rome as a preliminary step to beatification. Since the martyr- 
death of this child, several extraordinary cures have been recorded 
in the vicariate of Youngnien, and the authorities feel confident that 
God is glorifying the heroic death of little Anne. 

ANNE WANG (1886-1900) 

The circumstances of the home life of Anne, or as she was fa- 
miliarly called “Tani,” were peculiar in that her step mother and 
grandmother treated her as a common servant in the home. About 180 
miles south of Sienhsien in China, in a densely populated region called 
Koang-Ping-Fou. Until 1929 this formed part of the Mission of Sien- 
hsien, which was cared for by the French Jesuits. Now it forms the 
new vicariate apostolic of Youngnien and is under the charge of native 
secular clergy. In a little village of this section of China, Ma-Kia- 
Tchoang, Little Anne was born in 1886. Her mother, Wang-Tchang- 
Cheu, was a pious woman, who sowed the first seeds of godliness in 
the heart of her child, before the mother went to God five years later. 
Her father, Wang-Ping-Cheu, did not attend church any longer, and 
made work the purpose of his life. After the death of his first wife, 
he remarried a woman who was strong and rough and very miserly. 
She drove the children to work whether it was Sunday or weekday. 
The family was extremely poor, and all hands had to contribute 
towards a livelihood. Anne, therefore, even as a wee little girl, had to 
work in the fields, sweep the house, gather wood, make the fires. 

The child wanted one thing very badly, but never got it after the 
death of her mother — a parent’s affection. Her father and stepmother 
treated her as if they had no love for her at all, while the grandmother, 
who stayed with them, could never be’ pleased and handled Anne very 
roughly. In looking back over the little life of fourteen years, and 
trying to understand this training to hardship, one loves to see in it 
the novitiate of a martyrdom. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


The priest came to the village about eight or ten times each year. 
The people, however, had put up a neat little chapel, and adjoining it, 
a large building which was used as a school. It should not be surpris- 
ing that a priest could only come so rarely to minister to the wants 
of the Christians around Ma-Kia-Tchoang, for one man had the stag- 
gering task of taking care of as many as thirty or forty villages, many 
of them great distances apart. But these missionaries used the school 
to hold the faith of the people. In the school they had an association 
of catechists, and the school was generally under the supervision of a 
Christian woman. Lucie Wang was the teacher of Anne’s school, and 
this woman, whom the children affectionately called “Takou” (great- 
aunt), became the confidante as well as the spiritual adviser of the 
little girl. 

But the real difficulty for Anne was, how to get away to school. 
She had her allotted work at home, and this was very hard and exact- 
ing, and unless this work was done, there was no hope that she could get 
away from the field. In order to obey and at the same time get to 
school, Anne hit upon the scheme of doing her work before school 
time. At cock-crow she was out of her little cot, and would hurry off 
to the field with her basket and broom, while on the way she would say 
her morning prayer. She would then gather up the dry twigs, and 
sweep together the dry leaves, and by the time the church bell sounded 
for school, Anne had done her morning’s work, and would be off to 
school. She would come to school famished and tired, yet manifested 
a wonderful application to her studies. Soon she knew all the catechism 
and any variety of prayers and litanies. Her memory was remarkable, 
and her ability to explain what she learned no less admirable. 

At school she showed herself very agreeable, incapable of hurting 
any one. She made herself useful around the school, and used to wait 
upon the catechists for their meals and at other times. Her fine spirit 
is shown by a little incident which her biographer tells at length. One 
day, towards eight o’clock, Anne came as usual to school. She had 
walked a long way and had had nothing to eat, having had nothing 
since the noon before. Her companions teased her regarding her 
emanciated look, and jostled her to such an extent that she began to 
cry until finally the school mistress soon put a stop to it. But Anne 
never held any grudge against her tormenters, and did every possible 
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favor for them. It almost seemed from what we read that she was 
just unable to have a harsh thought for any one, not even for those 
who made her home life an absolute drudgery, her father, mother, and 
grandmother. 


At home, her grandmother gave her the most ragged garments to 
wear. In fact, when she would at times come to school with a garment 
more than usually ragged, the others would point at her and cry out: 

“T can see your back through your dress!” 


In the coldest weather, she would come with bare arms, neck un- 
covered, shivering as she walked. But with all the unkind jibes she 
met from the other thoughtless youngsters, she never got angry, but 
would merely say quite meekly: 

“Don’t you know that we are very poor? Why do you mock at 
me?” 

One day a bowl was broken at school. The teacher tried in vain 
to find out who the culprit was, but all to no effect. Till finally one 
little rogue cried out: 

“Anne did it!” 

“Ah, so you did it?” said the mistress. Anne said nothing, and 
gladly took the punishment for the deed she never did. This happened 
quite frequently; but Anne was always silent, and never excused her- 
self. 

Involuntarily we think of the Savior in the judgment hall of Pilate, 
and wonder if Anne were not thinking of the same thing. 


“I WILL TAKE PUNISHMENT IN HIS PLACE” 


In the Chinese schools, they generally do not punish the children 
with the writing of lines, since that would take too long, but they use 
the rule across the hands as the method of keeping them good and 
behaved. When the mistress calls out “Naipanze” (receive the rule), 
all the little Chinese know what is coming. Little Anne who never 
merited to be punished, loved her little companions so much, even 
though they would at times maliciously abuse her and tease her to 
tears, that she would often offer herself as substitute for the guilty 
ones when it came to “Naipanze.” Her teacher relates: 


“Anne was so good that she did not like to see any of her com- 
panions struck, even though they had hurt her. When I called upon 
the guilty one, and took the rule in hand to punish him, Anne would 
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run up to me, stretching out her hand, and begging: “Takou, don’t 
hit him! I will take punishment in his place!’ ” 

The child missed her dead mother very much, for both used to 
kneel side by side upon the mats in the church. Time and time again, 
Miss Wang, the teacher, would seek Anne in the church when she did 
not appear promptly in school after the recess. She would find the little 
one upon her knees, her little thin body swaying with hunger. 

“Come now to school, Anne,” she spoke kindly, and the two little 
dark eyes would turn on her — eyes filled with tears. 

“Poor little Anne,” Miss Wang said later, “she is more used to 
prayer than to eating.” 

Anne’s life of prayer, as remarked before, started when she was 
very young, and became more intense as she became older. Each day 
she recited the entire rosary of fifteen decades, and to this she later 
added other prayers. She never missed the common prayers in the 
church, and it was a common sight to see her run across the fields, 
with her basket on her shoulders. The basket would be left outside 
the church door, and after prayers, she would once more gather her 
twigs and dry leaves. During the months of March, May, June and 
October, there were prayers in the church each evening and this was 
followed by a short reading. These prayers were led by a “prayer 
leader.” On the greater feasts and on Sundays this leader was a man, 
but on the other days, they selected little Anne to be the leader. She 
had a beautiful and sure voice and loved the office as leader. She ful- 
filled this office to the very end and even at the very last hour of her 
earthly life. 

Her love for the Blessed Sacrament had to be content with receiv- 
ing Holy Communion on the rare occasions when the priest came to 
the village. At those times, a very noticeable atmosphere of recollection 
and fervor pervaded her every action, so that the mistress used to 
propose her for imitation to the rest of her schoolmates. Sometimes it 
happened that the priest would leave the Blessed Sacrament in the 
church for a little while longer, and at these times Anne would visit 
the Blessed Sacrament very frequently. 

On Sundays and feastdays, Lucie used to gather the women in 
one of the larger halls of the school building and read the lives of the 
saints to them. Little Anne would then slip in unnoticed to hear the 
wonderful stories. In this way her knowledge of church history and of 
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the saints became very extensive, especially since she had a remarkable 
memory. 

In all the poverty of the Wang home, little Anne had the greatest 
reliance that God would provide. In the June harvest, when the wheat 
was ripe and heavy, the little Chinese used often to slip into the fields 
and steal grain and take it home. One day a little companion of Anne, 
tried to persuade the famishing child to do the same: 

“You are so poor, and if you do not eat you will starve! (Anne 
ate but one meal a day.) Why don’t you steal a little grain, it won’t be 
a big sin anyway!” 

“No,” came the firm reply, “I will not steal. Since God has given 
me life, he will nourish it; He will not leave me to die of hunger. 
And do we not say each day ‘Give us this day our daily bread’?” And 
then she would add resolutely : 

“In any case, even if I should die of hunger, I will not steal what 
belongs to another!” 

Nor could they ever persuade her to work on Sundays. No matter 
what argument was used, as for instance, poverty and difficulty in 
getting enough for a livelihood, she never yielded. 

“I have confidence in God,” she would say. “On my part, I will 
keep the commandments, and He, on His part, will be able to provide 
food for me.” 

“I WOULD LIKE TO START TO FAST” 


But this enforced hunger and life of abnegation did not suffice for 
little Anne. She wanted to do more, and therefore approached Lucie on 
the question of fasting. 

“Takou,” she one day said, “I would like to start to fast!” 

“But, Tani,” replied Lucie, “you are only eleven years old.” 

“O that is nothing,” she answered. “I would like to fast for papa. 
But how will I be able to do it? The catechism says: ‘Fasting means 
to take but one meal a day.’ How can I start to fast? Must I now omit 
my meal at midday?” 

“No, no, Annette,” replied Lucie; “listen to me, child. This morning 
you are hungry, are you not?” 


“Yes, I am hungry,” came the simple admission. 


“Doesn’t this make you suffer?” 
“O yes, Takou, sometimes very much, especially when we are near 
iy; Pp y 
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noon. 
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“Well then, offer your hunger to Our Lord; that will be your 
fast.” And she assured the girl that every day was to her a fast day, 
and all she had to do was to make the intention. Anne was overjoyed 
with the explanation, and every day she could offer her fast to Our 
Lord. No wonder she seemed so well prepared for martyrdom. 

Her sufferings never made her melancholy or lacking in fun and 
frolic. She seemed to understand very well that “a saint that is sad is 
after all a sad saint.” From the little crusts that were given to her at 
school at times, she would give the half to her grandmother. When 
she was given such gifts, she would run across the fields towards home 
and everyone thought she was going home to still her hunger ; in reality 
she would give most of it to those at home. This love for her family 
caused her dreadful anxiety when she thought how they never prayed, 
and how they persecuted her at home for praying. They berated her 
as lazy, and wanted to know why she was always running to church. 
Anne bore all patiently, but one day the little heart was full to over- 
flowing. She went to see Lucie and threw herself in the good lady’s 
arms. 

“What is the matter, darling?” Lucie asked. 

“O Takou, I’m so afraid that grandmother will go to hell!’ came the 
reply. Lucie comforted her, and told her to pray for them, reminding 
the child, that Jesus would answer such prayers sooner or later. From 
that time on, she said special prayers for father, mother and grand- 
mother that they might convert before it is too late. And after Anne’s 
death, all three of them came back to their duties. 

It was prayer once more, that enabled her to bear with the trials 
of life. In China, parents will often promise children in marriage, 
without ever asking the children about it. It was then with a great shock 
that Anne, when she was thirteen, learned that she had been espoused 
to a young Christian of Weits’ounn. As usual she went to Lucie and 
the good lady told her to pray and God would preserve her virginity 
intact. And God did, even though He used the martyr’s palm. 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR MARTYRDOM 


The life of Anne had until now been a difficult one with its suffer- 
ings and deprivations. She seemed very much like the others with out- 
standing poverty of home life and intense love for spiritual things. 
But as events proved, Anne’s hard days were but preparation for : 
the glorious end. 
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It is estimated that the Boxer uprising in China in 1900 gave the 
privilege of martyrdom to some 25,000 souls. These Boxers formed a 
secret society called “Justice and Concord” and were sworn to exter- 
minate Christianity in China and drive every European from Chinese 
soil. The savageness of the persecution waged gives testimony as to 
how these fanatic persecutors fulfilled their pledge. The persecution 
commenced with the imperial decrees by the Empress Tzeuhi in May, 
1900, and the secret society of the Boxers was incorporated into the 
imperial army by the Prince Toan. 


Two months later, a band of Boxers came to Chantong and pitched 
their camp five miles from Ma-Kia-Tchoang. When this was reported 
in the neighborhood, the Christians of both villages, Weits’ounn and 
Tchao-Kia-Tchouang, put up defensive ramparts to protect themselves. 
Mr. Wang took Anne to Weits’ounn fearing they would take her and 
sell her, but she finally left there alone because she would not stay in 
the house of her fiance. But the attack came on July 22, and Mrs. 
Wang and the women took refuge in the school. They had not even 
time to pray, so furious was the attack of the Boxers. The Boxers 
entered the court of the building, and had the women brought out. An 
old lady, named Anne Wang, who for ten years had busied herself 
baptizing dying babies and seeing to the care of them, became so 
frightened that she ran to the Boxers, crying: 

“T am not a Christian!” 


Little Anne was greatly shocked and clung to the old lady and 
pleaded with her: 


“Please, do not say that; you have always been a Christian; don’t 
you want to go to heaven? Remember the babies you have baptized; 
they await you in heaven, and will you go to hell?” 


The old lady was overcome with remorse and once more joined the 
other women. 


A large farm wagon was brought and women and children put 
upon it. Beside the wagon marched the Boxers, with uncovered sabres, 
threatening the helpless group, and impressing upon them that they were 
to be executed because of their faith. Little Anne meanwhile was busy 
among them urging them to be constant. 


“Don’t give up the faith,” she would urge, “soon we shall go to. 
heaven.” 
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GETHSEMANI Hours! 

Finally they came to Taning, and as they were unloading the wagon, 
a soldier remarked that if they would kill one of the old men, it would 
serve to terrify the rest. Immediately, an old man was taken from the 
wagon, told to turn around, and a sabre was run through his neck. 
The prisoners were kept in a large open court, surrounded on three 
sides by houses. An eyewitness, Tchai, tells what happened. 

Two soldiers guarded the entrance of the court, and the imperial 
decree was read and liberty offered if they would apostatize. They 
were placed in a large room, and if they renounced Christianity they 
were to enter the room to the west. They were then left alone to reflect. 
No sooner had the soldiers left, than Anne cried out: 

“Let us stay here! Let us stay here! We are Christians! The gate 
of heaven is open!” 

One woman entered the west room, despite the desperate pleading 
of little Anne. But this was nothing in comparison with what hap- 
pened in the next moment. Anne’s own mother was walking towards 
the western door! The child ran after her: 

“Mamma, mamma,” she pleaded, “come back, come back! You are a 


_ Christian, aren’t you?” 


Her grief and pleading were so touching that even the two stolid 
Boxers at the door were moved. Mrs. Wang had gone to the door to 
see if the other woman had really been released, and when she assured 
herself of it, she came back and tried to make her friend, Ma, aposta- 
tize with her, but the friend remained firm. Then the mother turned 
upon Anne and commanded her with authority: 

“Anne, follow me and let us return home!” 

“But mamma,” came the firm but respectful reply, “to leave this 
room means to give up our faith. I do not wish to give up the faith. 
Come back, mamma, please come back!” 

Mrs. Wang became angry, and came back into the room and seized 
the child with both hands, trying to drag her from the room by main 
force. Little Anne became frantic, and cried out through her tears: 

“T am a Christian! I do not wish to give up the faith! Yesou Kiou 
Wo! (Jesus save me!)” 

The mother knew she was powerless to overcome such resistance, 
and with a gesture of disgust, she threw the child from her, and went 
to her apostacy, while Anne regained the ranks of the martyrs. But 
even then, Anne kept on crying out to her mother: 
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“Come back, mamma, come back! We will all be martyrs together !” 
But the apostate was gone. 

Night fell, and the little group lit a few candles and knelt to say 
their prayers. Once more little Anne was the leader; it was their 
evening prayer of life! 

MARTYRDOM ! 

On July 22, the victims were lead forth. Anne marched in the midst 
of them, fearless and praying. She even told one of the Boxers near 
her that they should kill her first when they got to the place of execu- 
tion; but they reserved her till last. Half a mile outside the village, the 
procession halted and the prisoners were lined up alongside a large 
ditch a little over 15 yards long and about six yards wide, but not very 
deep. They were offered apostacy once more, but all refused. They were 
then made to get into the ditch, but Anne stopped the Boxers who had 
drawn their swords, and had the whole group kneel down facing the 
North, for there was the nearest tabernacle. They remained in prayer for 
some time praying aloud, the Boxers respecting the command of a little 
fourteen year old girl. First came little Andrew Wang, a boy of nine, 
and his mother. These were followed by two old ladies, who in one 
voice cried out that they would never deny their God. There remained 
but Anne and Liou with her ten-month old baby and her little girl 
Therese. First the little girl’s head was struck off, then followed the 
mother and finally the baby, whom a savage Boxer swung aloft by one 
leg, and crying “Death to Christians” cut in two and threw upon the 
body of the mother. 

Anne alone remained. Kneeling towards the North, she prayed 
aloud, her hands joined, the light of glory upon her face. The immense 
crowd looked on, the very soldiers were fascinated. The chief was first 
for sparing her and making her a slave, but he was reminded that the 
emperor’s orders were absolute. He then placed himself before her: 

“Will you apostatize?” he asked. But she remained as one in an 
ecstacy, until he repeated the question as he put his hand upon her 
head. The contact of the hand brought her to herself. 

“Do not touch me,” she cried as she drew away from him. “I am a 
Christian and I will not give up the faith. I would rather die than 
deny my God!” She was offered an advantageous marriage, and the 


favor of the emperor, but with one majestic gesture to the North, she 
replied : 
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“My fiance is at Weits’ounn!” 

The executioner unsheathed his sabre, and came to the girl, as with 
a heavenly smile she said: “The gate of heaven is open!” And then, 
bowing her head, she said ecstatically, “Jesus! Jesus! Jesus!” 

In a moment her head rolled upon the ground, while the body re- 
mained kneeling erect, until a soldier pushed it over with his foot. 
Anne had become a martyr! 

At the same moment an old man, eighty years of age, Wang-Lious- 
Cheu, a simple, sincere and trustworthy soul, saw Anne go to heaven 
dressed in blue and green silk and crowned with flowers. 

Soil was then thrown over the bodies and there they remained for 
fifteen months. Peace came at last, and with it the desire to transfer 
the ten martyrs of Taning. They removed the soil on November 6, 
1901, and found all the bodies preserved. They reburied Anne with 
great solemnity and since that day God seems to be granting extraor- 
dinary things through the intercession of this little Chinese maid, Anne 
Wang, while the preliminaries of her process are now before the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. 


THE PRICE 

There is a story told of an old lady of leisure who used to stroll 
up and down the board-walk at Long Beach, often stopping to admire 
and long for a string of opals which an auction shop had on display in 
its window. 

Finally, one day she went to the sale and the lovely opals were put 
up to be bid on. She bid the sum of ten dollars. The proprietor haugh- 
tily returned: 

“Why, lady, you insult us. The opals will never be sold for less 
than a hundred.” 

The old lady departed with her full purse, but without the opals 
for which she had longed. 

Opals are symbolical of the reward of suffering and sorrow. They 
are jewels so precious that to be obtained one must pay for them the 
‘whole price: one hundred — no less; for less would be an insult to 
Him who offers these jewels. 


mm 


One day of suffering patiently is better than ten years of voluntary 
mortification. — St. Francis de Sales. 
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Romance Among the Saints 


THE HUMAN LOVE OF JADWIGA OF POLAND 
Au. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


The drama of Jadwiga’s romance has reached the tragic point. We 
reach what we might call, 

ACT II, SCENE I. HER HEART'S REPLY 

Momentous as seemed the issues proposed by Jagiello’s envoy, 
Jadwiga’s heart was too set to let her mind advert to them. She looked 
upon Wilhelm as her husband — by right of the child marriage, — and 
by right of youth and love. She could have shouted it to the world; 
but, the training and perhaps the sense of sureness which the very 
depth of this love gave her made her reply courteously. If they were 
diplomatic she would be diplomatic too. 

“T am bound in child-marriage to Wilhelm of Austria: I cannot 
break faith with him. If I did so, I would involve my mother and her 
land in serious trouble. I bid you, therefore, to speak to my mother, 
Queen Elizabeth of Hungary.” 

Her mother! She, this girl-queen trusted, would surely stand by 
her. Alas, that mother was not concerned with her child’s happiness ; 
she hated Wilhelm; she loved intrigue. 

“The young Queen and the Polish Lords,” she informed Jagiello 
and the envoys, “must act according to what the welfare of Poland 
and the Christian Commonwealth demand.” 

For the Polish Lords, this settled the question. They had already 
determined on what the welfare of Poland demanded, and a deputation 
departed for Lithuania to offer Jagiello the hand of the Queen. 

Jadwiga must have been dazed by her mother’s reply to the envoys. 
But she was not beaten. Love such as hers was, is blind to difficulties. 
Providence seemed to come to her aid. 

Prince Wilhelm came to Cracow — a boy of fifteen or sixteen, 
“handsome and gallant of bearing,” perfectly dressed according to the 
latest fashion of the day — already showing that perfection of knight- 
ly manner that won for him in history the name of Wilhelm the Ele- 
gant. But at the palace gate he met his first rebuff: the door was barred 
against him. Elizabeth pleaded. “No,” replied the guardian, “I cannot 
open the door to him; I have received orders.” 
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Love found a way out again. Jadwiga arranged to meet Prince 
Wilhelm outside the castle. Oddly enough the place chosen was the 
Franciscan Monastery. It was not a secret meeting — for Jadwiga 
had nothing to conceal. She had made her love known publicly. 

“At last all was arranged, and Jadwiga, dressed in green and gold, 
her burnished hair rippling back from her forehead under a gauzy 
white veil held by the circlet of fleur de lis, her eyes more vividly blue 
than they had ever been before, left the chateau about noontime with 
Elizabeth and Constance and others of her court... . ” 

After praying in the church for a while, Jadwiga and her ladies 
were escorted into the dining room. There she saw surrounded by his 
Austrian knights, her beloved Prince. Though she had not seen him 
for a considerable time she knew him at once. 

“Fifteen — grown from a boy to a man — how handsome he was 
in his plumed hat and green coat embroidered with the Hapsburg eagle, 
his red silk hose and purple shoes. His eyes were the deep blue she 
remembered, and his hair, now caught in a net, was still burnished 
gold. How mature he seemed; and yet how much the dear, gentle 
playmate she had left behind ; Jadwiga did not try to hide her happiness. 
Nor did Wilhelm conceal his joy. He had not yet seen his betrothed as 
queen — how tall in her flowing green robe and sheer veil, how truly 
queenly she was, how radiantly lovely! He felt that he had never before 
realized the beauty of the lines of the long oval of her face, of her 
straight, narrow nose and wide, firm mouth with its delicately curved 
upper lip. He had always loved her hair! Thus they looked at each 
other, thus they reclaimed each other.” 

Jadwiga was indeed radiant. After two years of anxious separa- 
tion her whole nature rebounded in happy certitude. 

With feasting and dancing, with music and song, the hours passed 
till evening fell. Then they separated: Jadwiga returned to her palace, 
Wilhelm to his lodgings. Several times during the first weeks of August 
these festal meetings were repeated. But clouds were gathering. 

Meanwhile, Jagiello had signed the agreement for his marriage. 
Only the signature of the Queen, Jadwiga, was wanting. Jagiello was 
already on his way. The poor queen tried to hasten her marriage with 
Wilhelm. The palace was barred to him. Somehow, probably by bribery, 
he gained entrance one day. But the Councillors of State heard of it 
and it was only by means of a rope and ladder that Wilhelm effected 
his escape from their hands. Jadwiga never saw him again. 
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Each day Jagiello came nearer to Cracow. Jadwiga became desperate. 
She determined to escape from the palace and rejoin Wilhelm. At dead 
of night she stole down the stairs that led from her apartments to a 
small, little used gate. It was heavily barred by an oaken bolt and 
iron padlocks, and a sentry armed with an axe stood guard before it. 

“Open,” commanded the queen. 

“T may not,” replied the sentry. 

“Who forbids you?” answered the Queen proudly. 

“The Lords,” he replied. 

“Can they forbid me? I am the Queen!” returned Jadwiga with all 
the haughtiness of a race of sovereigns who exacted immediate obedi- 
ence. “Give me the keys!” 

The man, strangely moved, obeyed. She seized the axe and with all 
her girlish strength struck at the massive hinges of the gate. That 
blow was fatal. Through the midnight silence of the palace it rang, 
rousing the noble old Dimitri of Goray — the Crown Treasurer and 
friend of her father. He took in the situation at once. He threw 
himself on his knees before the girl-queen whose father he had loved 
and served loyally and kissing her little white hand, he begged her to 
stop. He reminded her of her great ancestors; spoke fervently and 
eloquently of the need of marrying Jagiello. With all his eloquence 
and love he pictured the great empire and its happy millions rising to 
call her blessed, as he turned her eyes from her own heart to the heart 
of Poland; with sincere zeal he showed her the favor of heaven de- 
scending upon her for bringing a whole people into the Christian fold. 
Was not this conversion more important in heaven than any betrothal 
pact, however attested ? 

At first Jadwiga seemed not to hear. Gradually, however, the words 
sank into her heart. Her conscience was touched. She turned back to 
her apartments; she knew that all was over between her and her 
young lover. She sent him a last formal note — a note that it must 
have cut her to the heart to write — begging him for his safety’s sake 
to leave Cracow. . 


ACT II. SCENE III. THE REPLY OF FAITH 


That night Jadwiga, according to an ancient tradition, passed be- 
fore the crucifix, weeping and praying. As she sobbed in the solitude 
of the night before the image of her crucified Redeemer, abandoned 
and alone, weeping for a lost love and shuddering before the sacrifice 
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demanded of her, it is said that Christ spoke to her from the Cross. 
From that hour her decision was taken. Her dream of love was re- 
nounced. She accepted a marriage that offered her no personal joys, 
for the sake of her nation and for the sake of her faith. 

That crucifix is still preserved and underneath still may be read 
the inscription: 

“The image of our crucified Redeemer, Jesus Christ, which is pre- 
served on this altar with the reverence due to it, spoke (according to 
ancient tradition) to the holy Polish Queen, Jadwiga, famed during 
her life for her exemplary piety, after her death for her many mira- 
cles. Thou, too, oh passer-by, hearken to the wounds of this Thy Lord, 
speaking to thee without words, and bethink thyself if thou has 
hitherto shown thy gratitude to them.” 

A door had shut on Jadwiga’s childhood. She accepted the task to 
which she was summoned with the heroism of sanctity. She cast no 
backward glance upon what might have been. She entirely fulfilled that 
most exacting position of a saint upon the throne — earthly love ex- 
changed for a higher love. 

ACT III, THE FRUITS OF SACRIFICE 


From the moment that Jadwiga had shut her lover out of her life, 
Jadwiga became only the Christian Queen. Jagiello, the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, arrived — “a man of not unpleasing aspect, of medium 
height. His eyes were small and dark and restless. His voice was 
rough and he spoke rapidly; his speech was rustic and betrayed a 
rather primitive intellect.” Altogether he was far beneath Jadwiga. 

In character he was diametrically opposite. He showed a tendency to- 
sensuality, he gave way to tempests of rage, he was stubborn, and most 
of all, he was suspicious to the point of listening to anyone who ac- 
cused his Queen. Jadwiga was to learn this with untold suffering to 
herself. This does not mean that he was devoid of all virtues; by no 
means; but he was, it would seem, the most unsuitable mate for Jad- 
wiga. 

SCENE I. THE CONVERSION OF A NATION 

On being graciously received by Jadwiga, Jagiello at once pre- 
sented himself, according to his promises, for baptism. With him the 
Lithuanian princes of his court were baptized likewise, — Jagiello 
taking the name of Ladislas. The ceremony was performed amid 
scenes of splendor and universal rejoicing. It was symbolical of the 
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baptism and conversion of the whole nation that was to follow. 
This was the first fruit of Jadwiga’s sacrifice. It must have been 
sweet consolation for her. 


SCENE II. BITTER FRUITS 


At the court was a man Gniewosz of Dalewice, who had abetted 
the cause of Prince Wilhelm and whom Jadwiga trusted wholeheart- 
edly. He managed also to win the confidence of Jagiello. Jagiello, jeal- 
ous by nature, and seeing the obvious difference between himself and 
his queen, in age, education and courtly grace, was a ready victim for 
any slander of Jadwiga. Unfortunately, Gniewosz, the Queen’s trusted 
friend, lent himself to this despicable work. He told Jagiello that 
among the young knightly visitors who came from abroad Prince 
Wilhelm had come disguised as a merchant and had been received 
by the Queen. 

The King believed; he could not conceal his belief and confronted 
the Queen with the story. This was a cross indeed, to have sacrificed 
her love, then to be tortured with it — and that by the man to whom 
she had sworn fidelity at the altar and the counselor whom she had 
trusted ! 

After months of suffering the miserable Gniewosz acknowledged 
his treachery and cleared the fair name of the Queen. But she insisted 
that her character be cleared by public trial before the whole nation. 

Another cross was the loss of her first and only child. Both she 
and Jagiello looked forward to the day when she could announce that 
God had blessed her. Alas, this joy was short-lived. The infant died 
after three weeks. 

SCENE III, EVERLASTING FRUITS 


But the greatest fruits of Jadwiga’s sacrifice — a sacrifice that had 
to be renewed every day — was her own growth in holiness. A con- 
temporary writer thus pictures the Queen: “The present Queen of 
Poland, full of good deeds, serves not the world but God. She does 
penance. She does not so much as know the meaning of pride. She 
summons masters and the learned men and pious folk from distant 
lands to her country, and works in no ordinary measure for her own 
salvation and the salvation of others.” , 

Her charity, just like that of St. Elizabeth, became proverbial and 
won the impassioned love and veneration of her people. No doubt her 
intimacy with sorrow and heartache made her compassionate towards 
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every form of suffering and distress. “We have not seen her equal 
on earth in any royal house,” says the chronicler. “The mother of the 
poor; the refuge of the needy; the guardian of the orphan; the anchor 
of the weak; the protector of all her subjects; the ornament of the 
Church.” She who had given up her personal joy, received from God 
the gift of shedding peace and happiness on all who came in contact 
with her. 

She loved to visit the sick in the hospitals and a hundred year old 
legend tells this story: 

When on one occasion she was going the rounds of the sick, she 
saw on one of the beds a man who seemed to be in the extremity of 
misery and covered with ulcers. She immediately went to do what she 
could to relieve him. But at that very moment he disappeared from the 
bed and from her eyes. She understood that it was Our Savior who 
had deigned to show Himself to her. 

Austerity towards herself — never with others — became her rule. 
Garments glistening with gold and silver were discarded; she could 
not, seeing Christ on the Cross, wear them any longer. Chains and 
hair-shirts tormented her body. Bread and water supplanted rich foods, 
and these she often took seated on the floor like the poor. 

But most remarkable is her growth in the spirit of prayer. She 
had always been sincerely devout. Now she lived in constant intimacy 
with God. “Her dearest recreation was to unite herself with God by 
prayer. Therefore her prayer was well-nigh incessant.” 

And yet, — such is the perfect balance of real holiness, — her 
sanctity never interfered with the claims of her high station. Her 
work for the advancement of learning and education, for the tem- 
poral welfare of the people she governed, for the spread of religion, — 
all made her life one of unusual activity. She worked side by side with 
the King, loyally and unselfishly. 

All that she had, she had now given to God; her wealth, her labors, 
her heart and above all her will. The end drew near shortly after the 
death of her infant. The King, her husband, was absent at the time 
on business of State, and arrived too late to see Jadwiga alive. He knelt 
weeping by her coffin. Then he drew the wedding ring from her 
finger and placed it on his. Though he survived her thirty-five years, 
yet that ring, with which he had married Jadwiga, never left his hand. 


It was the symbol of the faithful love in God of his saintly Queen, 
Jadwiga of Poland. 








St. Dympna 
PATRONESS OF THE MENTALLY AFFLICTED 
D. J. CorrIGAN, C.Ss.R. 


Have you ever had anything to do with a person who had lost his 
mind? If you have not, pay a visit sometime to your nearest asylum 
for the mentally afflicted and learn to bless God for the most precious 
natural gift you possess: your reason. It is demoralizing, baffling, ter- 
rifying, to stand by helpless while a friend, with whom for years you 
have labored and planned and played, suddenly seems to turn into 
another person, no longer able to converse with you, no longer able to 
work, sometimes no longer able to love you. 

I ran across a sad case the other day. A young woman, devoted 
mother of three little ones, unexpectedly snapped under the strain. 
Violent, she had to be torn away from a bewildered and despairing 
husband to be placed in a sanitarium where it was hoped that with 
quiet and care she might in time come to a readjustment. 

Time was when such an institution was looked upon in much the 
same light as a prison, and the inmates branded with a corresponding 
disgrace. But thank God that attitude is changing now. Insanity has 
become a threat that is striking too near home. Consult the following 
amazing statistics for the United States alone: 

“The average daily population of nervous and mental hospitals 
in the United States approximates 400,000, as against 330,000 in 
all other hospitals in the country. 

“One person is admitted to a nervous and mental hospital every 
four minutes. 

“One out of every seven persons is expected at some time dur- 
ing his life to occupy a bed in a nervous and mental hospital. 

“In 1920 the annual bill for insanity totaled $375,000,000, of 
which $300,000,000 was chargeable to the loss of economic man- 
power brought about by the enforced curtailment of the wage- 
earning activities of the patients in these hospitals, and $75,000,000 
expended for institutional upkeep.” 

(O’Brien, An Outline of Psychiatry) 


We all expect to be physically sick some day; but few of us consider 
the likelihood of mental illness, until we are seized. Most of us go along 
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our way, forgetful of the fact that we are living in a fast stepping, 
neurotic age—an age that is surfeited with thrill and excitement, 
fatigued in the struggle for existence, worried by economic and social 
evils, frequently tainted in heredity and constitution, often sick in con- 
science and bewildered as to the fundamental realities and values of 
life. 

Now what is being done to combat this social catastrophe? For one 
thing, the public mind is steadily if reluctantly coming around to the 
conviction that it is no more a disgrace to consult a neurolgist or a 
psychiatrist than to go to the family doctor around the corner. In con- 
sequence, these practitioners are finding opportunities more and more 
to exercise their skill before it is too late. Another source of hope is 
to be found in the fact that the medical profession is preparing to 
concentrate its forces on this comparatively unexplored field, that men- 
tal clinics and research centers are gradually springing up throughout 
the country, and that our Catholic clergy, alive to the evil, are begin- 
ning to seek out a more scientific control of the cases that frequently 
come under their care. 


Yet the science of Psychiatry is still in its infancy. How often does 
‘ not a priest look in vain for a competent medicus to handle one of his 
unbalanced penitents or parishioners! And how frequently does he 
not hear at the very door of the sanitarium these frank words: “We 
can promise nothing definitely as to the cure or a readjustment. There 
is so much about these cases that we do not know.” 


It is not within my province or competence to write a scientific 
treatise on mental diseases. Though there are no statistics available, 
yet I am confident that I am correct in asserting that in proportion 
there are far less suicides and far less mentally afflicted among our 
practical Catholics than among the irreligious population of our age. 
A right ordering and motivation of life that extends beyond this vale 
of tears, joined to the natural and supernatural help of the sacraments, 
particularly of Confession, goes far towards keeping our faithful on 
their mental balance. Once more I quote Dr. O’Brien: “A frank fac- 
ing of the issue, coupled with a proper ordering of one’s life and re- 
lations with God, will go far towards avoiding a breakdown, even in 
one who is definitely burdened by heredity. The development of a 
common-sense philosophy of life and its inevitable vicissitudes, such 
as illness and family trouble, the utilization of religion, the facing of 
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one’s weakness and strength —all these are effective weapons in the 
battle against mental disease.” We Catholics are indeed fortunate; still, 
as most priests can tell you, there is a steadily mounting number of us 
who are afflicted with the mental contagion of our age. 

Some twenty-five miles from the city of Antwerp, Belgium, in the 
little town of Gheel there is a peaceful, secluded spot which for almost 
thirteen centuries has been a refuge for the insane. Several sanitariums 
grace the beautiful woodland hillsides, all surrounding a shrine which 
contains the martyred remains of St. Dympna, patroness of the mentally 
afflicted. Who was St. Dympna? It is surprising that this marvelous saint 
is so little known to the Catholic world at large. Though her fame has 
been restricted principally to the Netherlands and the continental coun- 
tries, still Dympna was an Irish girl, often called the “Lily of Eire,” 
who might fittingly be styled the Little Flower of Ireland. 

Away back in the sixth century our little saint first saw the light 
of day. She was born of noble parents, her father being a petty king 
or prince who ruled over Oriel, which, in those days would probably 
embrace the present counties of Louth, Armagh and Monaghan. 

Strange to relate, though at the time of Dympna’s birth Ireland was 
almost universally Catholic, her father was still a pagan. But her moth- 
er was a devout Christian, as remarkable for her beauty as for her piety. 
The daughter was the jewel of the house, and even surpassed her 
mother in comeliness and charm. One can imagine, therefore, how deli- 
cately and affectionately Dympna was brought up. After she had 
reached the years of discretion, she was entrusted to the protecting care 
of a venerable priest named Gerebern, who taught her letters and the 
truths of that divine Faith which St. Patrick and his followers had al- 
ready implanted in Irish hearts. Some time later at the age of twelve 
years or so this little maid determined to consecrate her life and virgin- 
ity to her royal Lord and Master. 


But a dark cloud soon appeared to drive the sunshine out of her in- 
nocent soul. As happened in the life of another little saint of modern 
times. Dympna lost her mother just when she needed her most. What 
secret tears the sweet child shed, only the angels know, or those who 
have had the sad experience of watching their mother die. Still, since 
she was unusually strong in her faith, she found a comfort in the truths 
and promises of her holy religion. But it was not so with her father. 
The product of a crude and earthly paganism, his grief knew neither 
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solace nor hope. His gloom continued until he was persuaded to seek 
alleviation by entering a second marriage. Thereupon messengers were 
sent throughout the realm with instructions to find only a lady com- 
parable in beauty and attainment to his first spouse. They returned to 
announce that they could find no lady in the land more beautiful, no 
maiden more charming than his own youthful and loving daughter ! 
This extraordinary and hateful counsel was listened to with gratification 
by the pagan prince. 

When Dympna: heard of this, she was astounded and terrified. 
Though she had not yet reached her fifteenth year, she resolved to 
safeguard her virtue even at the cost of flight from the land and the 
home she so dearly loved. Accompanied by the Jester of the court, 
his wife, and the saintly priest, Gerebern, she made a perilous flight 
through the forests and wilds until she reached the coast where fortu- 
nately a boat was found to carry them across the sea to Flanders. At 
Antwerp the little band disembarked. Thence they traveled into the 
country over bad roads and through thickly wooded districts until they 
came into the vicinity of the present town of Gheel, at a place then 
called Zammel. Here they found the ruins of an ancient oratory dedi- 
cated to St. Martin of Tours. Evidently they thought themselves 
secure, for they settled down. The kindly Flemish people must have 
wondered who the pilgrims were, particularly the dark-haired, bright- 
eyed and rosy-cheeked little maiden, Dympna, so charming and of 
such winning dignity. 

In the meantime things were happening at home. As soon as the 
father missed his daughter, he sent retainers so scour all Ireland for 
her. Somehow, however, they missed the fugitive group. Finally their 
search led them also across the sea where after lengthy traveling and 
inquiries they discovered with the aid of Irish money the hiding place 
of Dympna and her companions. 


The king, her father, next arrived. He urged his youthful daughter 
to return. Riches, honor, glory —all these he promised to the child, 
if she would but accede to his hateful and pagan suggestion. The 
priest Gerebern then intervened and rebuked the prince. For his bold- 
ness he was struck down, faithful to his helpless charge to the very 
last, a blessed martyr to the cause of purity and innocence. 

After that the storm broke upon Dympna’s head. Promises, blan- 
dishment, threats — none of these could move her. She had left her child- 
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hood home, forsaken even the green sod so dear to her heart, that she 
might prove true to her vow. She was just a mere child, with all the 
physical tenderness and frailty of maidenhood; yet was she strong, like 
so many other Christian maidens, undaunted in the face of all the forces 
of hell. Then horror of horrors: she saw her father raise his arm, felt 
the swift sword as it swished and cut, until she fell at her father’s 
feet, a lily bruised and broken, but pure and whole within. 


History does not tell us what later happened to the pagan father. 
But when the Flemish people learned in particular the story of Dympna, 
they took to their hearts this little exile of scarce fifteen summers. 
They felt that in her they possessed not only a saint, but an angel, who 
would protect and love them. Thereupon they erected a beautiful church 
in her honor, where her relics, and those of St. Gerebern, are enshrined 
in gold and silver, and this handsome sanctuary, built near the spot 
of her martyrdom, still stands in honor of St. Dympna today, in re- 
newed beauty after the storms, vicissitudes, and revolutions of centuries. 


Devotion to the little saint spread rapidly throughout Belgium, 
France, Germany, and even Italy. Her shrine became the haven of the 
heartsore and the afflicted; for the blind, the dumb, and the lame soon 
found cures in her church. Several Roman Pontiffs, notably Pope 
John XXII (1316), John XXIII, and Eugenius IV (1431) in apostolic 
letters extolled the virtues and miracles of Dympna. In 1636 Pope 
Urban VIII blessed and indulgenced the re-established Confraternity 
of St. Dympna, which exists to the present time. Today she is the 
favored patroness of her own birth place, the ancient bishopric of 
Clogher; while many an Irish maiden and Sister has found a sweet 
protector in her beauitful name. 


Possibly it was because she was so outrageously afflicted in mind 
herself (for what greater tribulation could enter the life of any Cath- 
olic girl than came into Dympna’s?) but soon after her martyrdom our 
little saint began to take a special interest in those unfortunate people 
who are troubled with mental disease. Upon them she really poured 
forth her miraculous mercies. We the victims of a neurotic age have 
need of Dympna today. Not that we depreciate the value of all that 
science can offer: but confidence in such a saint is not only sound 


Psychiatry but supernaturally helpful, as all of us who are sturdy Cath- 
olics fully comprehend. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
(Translation and Comment by R. J. Mriter, C.Ss.R.) 


PART III. WHAT WAS DONE BY THE PARTIES CONCERNED 

These counsels and suggestions of Leo XIII, however, were applied to 
practice in different ways, according to the conditions existing in the various 
countries. In some places, one and the same union covered all the objects 
assigned by the Pontiff; in others, as circumstances demanded or suggested, a 
kind of division of labor was adopted, and various societies were founded: some 
to defend the rights and honest interests of the members in the labor market; 
others, to provide them with mutual economic assistance; and still others, to 
be engaged exclusively in promoting and encouraging the observance of their 
moral and religious obligations. 

This latter method was adopted in those places where there were serious 
obstacles in the path of Catholics wishing to form Catholic unions. Such obstacles 
were either the laws of the country, or else some accepted system and procedure 
in economic matters, or again, that unfortunate lack of harmony in outlook and 
conviction so widespread in modern society, taken together with the urgent need 
of presenting a united front against the united forces of the enemies of the exist- 
Conditions ing order. In such circumstances, it seems indeed that Catholics can 
for Joining hardly do otherwise than join the neutral unions. These unions, how- 
Neutral ever, must always have justice and fair dealing as their object and 
Unions policy, and must leave Catholics altogether free to follow the dictates 
of conscience, and obey the commands of the Church. In cases where the Bishops 
have made certain that such a union is necessary, and that it contains nothing harm- 
ful to religion, it is their place to approve it as being suitable for Catholic work- 
ingmen to join. In doing so, however, they must keep in mind the principles and 
safeguards recommended by Our Predecessor Pius X of holy memory. The first 
and foremost of these safeguards is this: that side by side with the labor unions, 
there should always be Catholic guilds devoted to the moral and religious training 
of the members. Thus Catholics will be able to arouse and spread throughout the 
labor union that right spirit, which should be the inspiration of all its activity; 
and so too, the Catholic guilds will bring forth the very best results, even far 
beyond the circle of their own members. 

It is to Leo’s Encyclical, then, that we must give credit for the widespread 
growth of Catholic labor unions. They have, in fact, grown to such an extent, 
Present that even though they cannot as yet (unfortunately) come up to the 
Status of Socialist and Communist unions in numbers, they still do muster an 
Unions imposing body of workingmen, and are well able to represent and pro- 
mote the rights and honest demands of Catholic workingmen within the confines 
of the various nations, as well as in international assemblies, and so can even 
advocate the adoption of sound Christian principles in all social life. 

“Describing the formation of the unions in general,” what does Pius XI do? 

Two things; first, explains how Catholics went to work to found the unions; 
secondly, how these unions benefited the workingmen. 

Who were some of the priests and laymen mentioned? 

In France, the laymen de Mun and du Harmel; in Belgium, the Abbe Pottier 
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and Pere Rutten, O.P., and the laymen Helleputte and Verhaegen; in Germany, Fr. 
Hitze, Brust, and Stegerwald; in Holland, Msgr. Nolens; in Switzerland, Card. 
Mermillod and the layman de Curtins. 

Why does Pius XI mention that they put Leo’s doctrine “unreservedly into 
practice’? 

In Germany, as will be explained shortly, there was a difference of opinion and 
practice as to the manner of applying Leo’s doctrine on unions; this phrase in “The 
Fortieth Year” is a recognition of the sincerity of both of the two opposing parties. 

Explaining “how the unions benefited the workingmen,” what does Pius XI do? 

First he says that the unions made the workingmen “true Christians”; then he 
describes what this meant, namely that the workingmen could combine some things 
that are often considered irreconcilable: 1) work hard at their trades and yet be 
faithful to their religious duties; 2) stand up for their rights firmly and well, and 
still be just and fair, and preserve peace and harmony with their employers. 

Describing “the formation of the unions in particular,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, states that in some countries one and the same union covered 
all the objects. assigned by Leo XIII; secondly, states that in other countries three 
xinds of workingmen’s unions were formed: 1) to defend their rights in the labor 
market (these are the unions in the narrow sense of the term, or as we know 
them in the U. S.) ; 2) another, by which the workingmen assisted each other in a 
material way (called co-operatives in English) ; 3) still another, to promote their 
religious interests (called Catholic guilds); and thirdly, states what were the 
causes of this second manner of procedure, namely, three: 1) the laws of the land; 
2) the accepted system and procedure in economic matters; 3) a combination of 
two things: religious differences, especially between Catholics and Protestants, with 
the necessity of combating Communism. 

In what countries was “one and the same union” founded? 

In France, Belgium, Holland, Canada, and Eastern Germany; and in Italy be- 
fore Fascism. 

Where did the “laws of the land” demand or suggest a division of labor? 

This is the case in Italy since Fascism, where the “labor charter” law of 1926 
and subsequent laws have set up what amounts to an official national labor union 
which alone enjoys the approval of the government. 

Where was the division of labor necessary because of “the accepted system and 
procedure in economic matters”? 

In the United States, England, and Australia, where the established unions 
enjoy a kind of recognition, and the foundation of Catholic unions would cause 
confusion and suspicion, and perhaps prove harmful to the workingmen them- 
selves. Strictly speaking, however, this does not apply to the United States, for 
although Catholic workingmen in the United States have joined the “neutral labor 
unions,” there have been no “Catholic guilds” founded, at least for the working- 
men, and so there has been no “division of labor” as described in “The Fortieth 
Year.” 

Where was the division of labor necessary because of “lack of harmony in out- 
look and conviction,” etc.? 

This was the case in Western Germany, Austria before 1933, and Switzerland, 
where Catholics joined with Protestants to defend the country against the danger 
of Communism. The “lack of harmony in outlook and conviction” which the Pope 
speaks of is that existing especially between Catholics and Protestants, and the 
“enemies of the existing order” are the Communists and some Socialists. 
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What are the neutral unions? 


This is what Pius XI calls those unions which are not Catholic, but are also 
not opposed to justice or to Catholic teaching ; they are also at times called “mixed” 
unions. 


“Giving the conditions on which Catholics may join non-Catholic unions,” what 
does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, actually gives the conditions, especially the one requiring that 
Catholic guilds be formed; secondly, shows what good these Catholic guilds will 
do. 


What conditions does Pius XI give for Catholic membership tn the neutral 
union? 

When it is necessary because of the “laws of the land,” etc., Catholics may join 
them if four main conditions are verified: first, the union must be just and fair 
and leave Catholics perfectly free to act as Catholics; secondly, the unions must 
have the Bishop’s approval as being suitable for Catholics before Catholics may 
join them; thirdly, the Bishops must provide certain safeguards for the Catholic 
members of the neutral unions, especially, fourthly, that there always be Catholic 
guilds, to which Catholic members of the neutral unions are to belong for their 
religion’s sake. 

What about the “principles and safeguards” given by Pius X? 

They were given in his Encyclical “Singulari Quadam,” which was issued to 
decide a German controversy. In founding unions according to Leo XIII’s direc- 
tions, German Catholics were divided into two parties; one, called the “Berlin 
School,” claimed that it was wrong for Catholics to join any neutral union; the 
other, called the “Cologne School,” or “Gladbach School,” held that Catholics 
might under certain circumstances join the neutral unions. There were prominent 
Bishops, priests, and laymen on both sides. But Pius X decided, by the “Singulari 
Quadam” of Sept. 24, 1912, in favor of those who held that Catholics might join 

. the neutral unions. 

Did the “Singulart Quadam’” abolish the Catholic unions of the “Berlin School” 
in Eastern Germany? 

No; on the contrary, it forbade each party to try to force its ideas on the other. 

How do the prescriptions of the “Singulari Quadam” differ from those of “The 
Fortieth Year’? 

In two particulars: first, Pius X had declared in “Singulari Quadam” that it 
could be tolerated and permitted that Catholics join the neutral unions; and another 

controversy arose in Germany on these words: some held that they meant only a 
kind of unwilling toleration; others maintained that they were words of positive 

* approval. Pius XI decides this controversy by declaring in “The Fortieth Year” 
that the Bishops are to approve the neutral unions, etc.; thus showing that Cath- 
olic membership in neutral unions is not merely tolerated, but approved, when cir- 
cumstances demand and the necessary conditions are fulfilled; and the second dif- 
ference is this, that “The Fortieth Year” applies to the whole world the prescrip- 
tion which in “Singulari Quadam” were directed only to Germany. 

What are the “principles and safeguards” recommended by Pius X? 

The principles: 1) Catholic unions for Catholics are preferable, absolutely 
speaking ; 2) while Catholics may join neutral unions, the “Cartel” idea is urged: 
i.e. the federation of Catholic unions with non-Catholic unions, if necessary to 

meet Communistic dangers; thus allowing Catholics to join Catholic unions, and 
still present a strong front against the Communists; 3) Catholics may join neutral 
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unions (as already explained). The safeguards: besides those already mentioned, 
there is this: that the Bishops should keep a careful watch upon the neutral unions 
to which Catholics belong, examining every matter treated by the unions which 
touches upon justice and charity, to make sure that the Catholics be not led astray. 

What about Catholic membership in the neutral unions of the United States? 

The American Bishops have on various occasions strongly urged the need of 
unions, and the right of workingmen to join the unions they desire; this may be 
taken as an implicit approval of the unions existing in the United States. There 
are, however, no Catholic guilds for American Catholic workingmen. 

“Showing what good the Catholic guilds will do,’ what does Pius XI do? 

He indicates two good results of the Catholic guilds: first, the good training 
of the Catholics who belong to them; secondly, the influence these Catholics will 
have on the neutral unions to which they belong. 

Describing the present status of workingmen’s unions, what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, says that present conditions of Catholic unions is due to 
“Rerum Novarum”; secondly, that they are not so numerous as the Communist 
unions; thirdly, that they are nevertheless well able to represent the workingmen 
at home and abroad. 

By “workingmen’s unions” here, does Pius XI mean only the strictly Catholic 
unions? 

No; he also means the neutral unions to which Catholics belong; this is evident 
from his putting them in opposition to the Socialist and Communist unions. 

What is the membership of the Catholic unions? 

There is the “International Federation of Christian Unions” which contains 14 
national federations in eleven countries; Germany, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Austria, Spain, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Luxem- 
burg; its membership in 1931 was 2,381,000. Besides this, there are Catholic labor 
unions, not affiliated with the International Federation, in the Baltic Countries, 
Central and South America, and Canada. 

What about the Socialist Unions? 

The “International Syndical Federation” contains 14 million members, grouped 
under 22 national centers. This is what is called the “Second International”; it is 
at least a kind of offspring of the Second International. 

What about the Communist unions? 

It was estimated in 1931 that the Third International (which is the Communist 
union the Pope refers to) numbered 10 million members. 

What about this “Second” and “Third” International? 

In 1864 Karl Marx founded the “First International,” called in full “The In- 
ternational Workingmen’s Association”; in 1872 there was a Congress of Social- 
ists at the Hague, where a violent schism arose between the Anarchists and the 
less radical Socialists; this was practically the end of the First International. The 
Second International, called at first the “New International,” was formed at the 
first International Congress of Socialist and Trade Union Delegates at Paris in 
1889; at the outbreak of the World War it ceased to be an active organization. 
The Third International is one of the two branches of the Communist party in 
Russia; one branch, which rules Russia itself, is the Soviet Government; the other, 
which seeks to spread world revolution in all countries, is the Third International. 

What are the “international assemblies” referred to? 

These are the meetings of the International Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland, already mentioned in the July Liguorian. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


lDOlele 


SOLDIER OF CHRIST 

The crusade against the Moors carried on by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella in the 15th century appealed to the imaginations of men all over 
Europe, and soldiers from every Christian nation had come to fight 
under the silver standard of the Holy Cross that Pope Sixtus IV had 
sent with his special blessing. There were even Englishmen and Irish- 
men in the host of 52,000 men that King Ferdinand led against the 
enemy in the summer of 1486. 

After many days of hard and bloody fighting he captured Loja 
where he had previously suffered his first defeat and humiliation in 
the war. Sending the good news to Isabella at Cordoba, he invited her 
to visit the camp, for her presence always had a striking effect on the 
troops. 

One of the foreign nobles who came to pay his respect to the Queen 
was Lord Scales (Earl Rivers), brother-in-law of King Henry VII, 
who brought one hundred English archers and two hundred yeomen to 
fight in the crusade. At the siege of Loja a great stone thrown by a 
Moore had smashed this noble cavalier’s front teeth. Queen Isabella 
expressed her sorrow for his loss. 

“It is a small thing,” said the Englishman, “to lose a few teeth 
in the service of Him who gave them all to me. Our Blessed Lord, who 
built all this house, has merely opened a window in it, that He may the 
more easily see what passeth within.” 


NOISE AND SUBSTANCE 

“Where there is much noise there is little substance,” is an adage 
quite completely demonstrated by experience. The story is told of a 
man who with a business like demeanor went to a hotel-keeper and 
asked him if he would buy two carloads of frogs’ legs. 

“Two carloads!” said the man, in amazement. “Why, I could not 
use them in twenty years.” 

“Well,” came back the merchant, “will you buy a carload?” 

“No.” 

“Twenty or thirty bushels?” 

“No.” 

“Two dozen?” 
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“Yes. I’ll buy two dozen.” 

A few days later the man returned with three pairs of legs. 

“Ts that all?” asked the hotel-keeper. “I thought I had ordered two 
dozen.” 

“Yes,” answered the man sadly. “The fact is that I live near a pond, 
and the frogs there made so much noise that I thought there were 
millions of them. But I dragged the pond with a seine, drained it and 
raked it, and there were only three frogs in the whole place.” 

Boasters are like the frogs. They are not much, but they can make 
a great deal of noise. 


SIMPLICITY IN FAITH | 

“The faith of a Breton peasant woman,” the phrase made famous 
by the great scientist, Pasteur, has become a proverb. But, remarks 
the Franciscan Herald, other tongues have other phrases by which to 
express that childlike faith that is most pleasing in the sight of God. 
In both the Spanish and the German, they speak of “the faith of a 
charcoal burner,” and a story is told relating the origin of the ex- 
pression. 

The great Spanish bishop and commentator of Holy Writ, Alfonso 
Tostado, who died in 1455, once engaged a charcoal burner in conversa- 
tion, and asked him, among other things: 

“What do you believe?” 

“Oh, the Creed,” said the burner. 

“What else?” asked the bishop. 

“Oh, what Holy Church believes.” 

“And what does Holy Church believe?” 

“Oh, just as I believe.” 

“Yes, but what do you believe?” 

“Oh, what the Catholic Church believes.” 

No matter how he turned the question, the learned bishop could get 
nothing else out of the charcoal burner. He often related the story to 
his friends, and when he, who had been the author of many learned 
volumes, lay on his deathbed, he made his profession of faith by saying: 

“T believe — with the faith of the charcoal burner.” 


HOW TO GO TO GOD 
The Curs of Ars was one day asked how one should “go to God.” 
“Quite straight,” he answered, “like a cannon-ball.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





PREFACE TO OCTOBER 


Harvest time in orchard and field. . . . Trees bent low beneath the 
colorful and bounteous burden of fruit. . . . Fields dappled with the 
great variety of the earth’s ripening yield. . . . Shade trees, oak and 


elm and maple each in its own best way, flashing their most brilliant 
effects as if in a last remonstrance against the stripping hand of 
winter. °. . Quiet peaceful evenings in the blue haze left by an Indian 
summer glow and the smoke of smouldering autumn fires. . . . This is 
autumn . .. harvest time . . . October. 

Thus do almost stereotyped impressions associate themselves with 
this month, that surely is not the least lovely of the year. And the 
natural impressions easily lead the way into the supernatural, or are 
rounded out by the spiritual things that October calls to mind. Out- 
standing among them is the Rosary, to which October is dedicated in a 
special way. 

It is no arbitrary conceit to say that the Rosary is like a harvest 
of spiritual things. It is the harvest of the lives and sufferings of our 
Redeemer and His Mother, for by its recitation, the example and merit 
and fruit of their lives is brought into intimate application to our own. 
As the harvest of orchard and field invites one to partake of its bounty, 
so does the work of Jesus and Mary offer itself to our needs, whole 
and entire, through the Rosary by which it is recalled. 

Moreover the Rosary is a harvest of prayers that had their origin 
in heaven, within and close to the mind of God. The Our Father and 
the Hail Mary and the Glory be to the Father — these prayers are a 
harvest that has fed the famished souls of millions through the ages, 
but whose nourishing power is inexhaustible still. 

Sometimes our words and fancies, our sorrows and trials, our joys 
and desires, carry us too far away from the events that affect us most 
deeply, the lives of Jesus and Mary. The Rosary brings us back; it 
anihilates the centuries, it makes us one and at peace with God. In 
the autumn haze of October evenings, in the joy begotten of burdened 
orchards and ripe full fields, let us not forget the spiritual harvest of 
everlasting fruit that the Church holds out to us in reminding us of 
the Rosary, the special devotion of October. 
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SUBSIDIZED SCHOOLS 

There are two sides to the question as to whether, in the long run, 
it were advantageous for Catholic schools to obtain financial aid from 
the State. On the one side is the strong argument that the money 
that supports the public school system is Catholic money as well as 
non-Catholic, and in all justice a return is due to Catholics for the 
support of their schools. But on the other side is the practical question 
as to whether State support of Catholic schools would not inevitably 
mean State interference in their affairs. 


Benedict Elder, editor of the Louiswille Record, squarely puts this 
side of the question. “It seems to us that the whole discussion, whether 
of bus fares or buildings, whether of emergency or other appropria- 
tions (for Catholic schools) all simmers down to the simple question 
among Catholics: we either support our schools or we turn them over to 
the State.” 

“Tt is almost a proverb,” he continues, “that he who pays the fiddler 
calls the tune. All history shows this to be true in reference to any 
State support of the Church or clergy or school. All experiences in life 
show we must pay for what we get, and we must be ready to pay for 
what is given. But in dealing with the State, Catholics, as Catholics, 
are bargaining eternal values against temporal values, which is not an 
intelligent bargain.” 

Surely there is much to be said in support of this viewpoint. Ad- 
mitting that there will be many opposed to it, the editor of the Piits- 
burgh Catholic comments still further: “Pittsburgh Catholics are wit- 
nessing an object lesson in the undesirability of State aid for schools, 
while the University of Pittsburgh is being subjected to a Legislative 
inquisition because of complaints that had been made as to certain 
policies it had pursued. The fact that it receives a grant from the State 
treasury entitled the Legislature to hold public hearings and to delve 
almost sensationally into all the details of its administration, and if the 
investigating committee reports unfavorably it is possible that the ap- 
propriation will be cut off. Catholics would surely hate to see the 
officials of a Catholic school subject to such treatment, or to think that 
the conduct of their schools would have to be modified to suit the ideas 
of those in control of the State funds. And yet the acceptance of State 
aid would make almost inevitable such situations.” 
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CIVIC DUTY 
It is one of the old calumnies against the Church that a Catholic 


cannot be a good citizen of the State, that he cannot freely and prop- 
erly perform his functions as a citizen. On the other hand it is true 
that there are Catholics, as there are non-Catholics, who as a matter of 
fact do not fulfill their obligations as good citizens. 

In refutation of the calumny on the one hand, and as a stern re- 
minder to Catholics who are remiss in their civic duties, Archbishop 
McNicholas of Cincinnati recently issued a pastoral letter to his arch- 
diocese which lays down in a clear and forceful manner the obliga- 
tions of Catholics with regard to the civic duty of voting. His pre- 
scriptions are as follows: 

1. Every Catholic citizen should resolve to form the habit of 
voting. Whether or not elections seem important, the principle of vot- 
ing habitually is important. 

2. We urge the members of all Sisterhoods, not bound by the 
restrictions of the cloister, to vote in all elections. The religious life 
of our Sisters breaks none of the bonds that bind them in love and 
service to their country, but only spiritualizes them. 

3. Every Catholic citizen must enjoy the greatest possible liberty 
in voting. It must be made unmistakably clear that the Church of Cin- 
cinnati espouses no political party. She desires only that good men and 
sane men, men whose honesty is unquestionable, whatever be their 
creed or political affiliations, be chosen for public office. 

4. The Catholic voter should not be influenced either for or 
against a candidate because of his religion. May our country be not 
scourged by recurring waves of bigotry, which have written disgraceful 
pages of our history. 

5. It is extremely important that previous to an election the issue 
to be presented be seriously studied, and that the character of the 
candidates be investigated. No word, however, must be spoken from the 
Catholic pulpit either in favor of a candidate or against him. Issues 
must neither be favored nor opposed unless they have moral implica- 
tions. 

6. Whenever there is a question of moral turpitude, the Catholic 
Church will fearlessly speak her mind. She knows no compromise 
with such hideous perversions of the natural law as birth control, 
sterilization and lynching. Nor can the Church ever accept divorce 
because of the divine positive command of Christ. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


PRIDE 


There once lived in a desert a 
hermit who had a great reputation 
for sanctity. When he came to die, 
he sent for his ab- 
bot to bring him 
Viaticum. The ab- 
bot came, and it happened that a 
certain robber was also there at 
the hermit’s cell. Touched by the 
solemn rite of the Church the rob- 
ber considered himself unworthy 
to enter the cell, and standing out- 
side, cried: “Oh, if I were only as 
holy as you!” The hermit over- 
heard him, and being puffed up 
with pride, replied: “Yes, it would 
indeed be well for you if you 
were as holy as I!” But what hap- 
pened? The robber, in hurrying 
away to go to confession, slipped 
and fell over a cliff, and was in- 
stantly killed; and the hermit also 
died in a short time. And when a 
certain monk who had known the 
hermit heard of his death, he 
wept; but hearing of the death of 
the robber, he showed great joy. 
They asked him why, and he an- 
swered that the robber had been 
saved because of his contrition, 
but the hermit had been lost be- 
cause of his pride. 

But do not think that the hermit 
was proud only at the moment of 
his death. His words then were 
only a sign of the pride that had 
long been rooted in his heart; it 
was this long standing pride which 
caused him to be lost. 


THE FATE FROM WHICH OUR 
LORD HAS SAVED US 


Let us bring to our minds the 
thought of hell, where at this very 


From “Spouse 
of Christ” 


From “Re- Moment so many miser- 
flections on able souls are being tor- 
the Passion”mented. Helplessly they 
lie plunged in a sea of fire, where 
they suffer unceasing agony, and 
experience in the fire every species 
of pain. Helplessly they are given 
over into the hands of demons, 
who have no other occupation than 
to torment these poor damned 
souls. Helplessly they suffer the 
stings of conscience, more agoniz- 
ing than all the other torments, re- 
membering the sins committed 
during life which are now the 
cause of their damnation. They 
see forever closed to them any pos- 
sible way of escaping from the pit 
of torments. They realize that 
they are cut off forever from the 
company of the Saints, and shut 
out forever from Heaven, the 
home for which they were created. 
But what causes them the sharpest 
pangs of all: what constitutes hell 
for them, is to see themselves 
abandoned by god, and condemned 
to the unhappy lot of never being 
able to love Him, and of ever hav- 
ing to look upon Him with rage 
and hate.— And it is from this 
hell that Jesus Christ has saved 
us: redeeming us, not with gold or 
with any other earthly riches, but 
with the Precious Blood — His 
own Precious Blood—He shed 
for us upon the cross. Earthly 
rulers send their people to die in 
war for the salvation of the rulers; 
Jesus Christ wished Himself to die 
for the salvation of His people. 
* *  * 

It is impossible for a soul that 
is faithfully devoted to Mary and 
prays to her to be lost. 
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RELIGION 


No God Next Door. By Rev. Michael 
Kenny, S.J., Ph. D., Litt. D. Published 
by William J. Hirten Co., Inc., 25 Bar- 
clay Street, New York, N. Y. Paper 
cover, pages viii and 199; price 25 cents. 

Father Kenny’s point is well indicated 
in the sub-title of his pamphlet — Red 
Rule in Mexico and Our Responsibility. 
This pamphlet does not make nice read- 
ing; it is not for the eyes of 100 per 
cent Americans (so-called); it is not of- 
fered to those who rave, “My country 
right or wrong.” This pamphlet does set 
out to show that there is “Red Rule” 
today in Mexico, our next door neighbor, 
and it goes on to show that we, the 
United States, are to a great extent 
responsible for the continued existence 
of Red Rule in Mexico. By testimony 
derived from United States’ state papers, 
from reliable historians, from court 
records, from the daily papers of the 
United States and of Mexico, Father 
Kenny proves his point step by step. 
One trouble with his work is, that it 
is logical: therefore 100 per centers and 
their ilk will not read this or similar 
evidence — their personal pride and false 
patriotism would be hurt. The fear of 
the “Yanqui” and the Colossus of the 
North are firmly implanted in the 
Mexican mind — interference, covert or 
open— from Buchanan to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt have fostered and continued 
to foster these impressions. In his fore- 
word to the pamphlet, Archbishop 
Arthur J. Drossaerts, D.D., San An- 
tonio, Texas, heartily approves the work 
and congratulates the author. The price 
at which this pamphlet sells, puts the 
evidence within reach of all who really 
care to know. The type used is very 
clear and readable, but the binding makes 
it a little hard to read to the ends of 
the lines. A slip by the proof-reader 
makes an archbishop an “achbishop.” 
Again, a sentence on page 76 seems to 
involve a proof-reading slip: “In other 
words the Cathclic Church has no legal 
redress, and organic law puts its priests, 
in person, property and function; but 
Carranza’s religious activities outside the 
law.”— M. S. B. 

















FICTION 

Inviolable. A Novel by Helen M. 
Bulger. 12 mo. cloth. Published by Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York, N. Y. Price, 
net $1.50 

Helen Bulger is to be highly com- 
mended for this novel. It is absorb- 
ingly interesting not only because of the 
theme, the delicate and difficult ques- 
tion of divorce, but particularly because 
of the author’s delightfully fresh yet 
masterly handling of the question. Many 
an author less gifted and less true to 
principle would have made either a novel 
of the modern daring type or a weakly 
sentimental story out of this theme. 

Priest and layman alike will find the 
book equally instructing and entertain- 
ing. I venture to say that few, if any, 
Catholic novelists have succeeded better 
in presenting the truth so clearly and 
in such a delightful manner. There is 
a pleasant aroma that lingers after the 
novel has been laid aside. We eagerly 
await stories of this type from Helen 
M. Bulger. — E. A. M. 


BIOGRAPHY 

The Story of a Mother. By Rev. 
Thos. David Williams. Published by 
Benziger Bros. 374 pages. Price, $1.75, 
net. 

This is the biography of one Wanda 
Smolinski, daughter of a Polish patriot 
who emigrated to America. She married 
a young Welshman who had become a 
Catholic at the age of 16 shortly after 
he came to America. Almost every pos- 
sible experience is crowded into the life 
of the heroine of the narrative, and all 
were touched and hallowed by the 
beauty of her character and the strength 
of her Catholic faith. The author, while 
telling the story with a great deal of 
enthusiasm and warmth, is somewhat 
prone to overcrowd his narrative with 
extraneous historical detail.— D. F. M. 

THE HAPPY KING. By Edward 
Lodge Curran. Published by the Inter- 
national Truth Society, 407 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The story of the origin 
of Christmas in heaven, in the designs 
of the Holy Trinity, related in figurative 
and allegorical style of intense fervor 
and fragrance. 
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XK, Catholic Events & 


Persons: 

His Excellency, Bishop Thomas Francis Lillis of Kansas City, Mo., who is 
acting chairman of the administrative committee of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood 
with a pontifical High Mass in Convention Hall at Kansas City on Thursday, 
September 12th. A total of 61 archbishops and bishops, 24 Monsignori, 3 Benedic- 
tine abbots, hundreds of priests, 350 Sisters, and some 12,000 of the laity attended 
the ceremony. His Excellency, Archbishop J. J. Glennon of St. Louis, delivered 
the sermon. 

The Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, LL.D., will be consecrated bishop of 
Fargo, N. Dak., on October 15th in the Church of the Gesu, Milwaukee, Wis. 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, will be the consecrator, assisted by the Most Rev. Bishops Chris- 
tian H. Winkelmann, auxiliary bishop of St. Louis, and William R. Griffin, 
auxiliary bishop of La Crosse. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Samuel Alphonsus 
Stritch, archbishop of Milwaukee, will preach the sermon. 

The Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, bishop of Helena, Montana, has been ap- 
pointed rector of the North American College in Rome, replacing Msgr. Eugene 
Burke of the Newark diocese, who has resigned to take up pastoral work in his 
native diocese. 

The Most Rev. James H. Ryan, fifth Rector of the Catholic University at 
Washington, will be installed as bishop of Omaha on November 21st. 

The Rev. H. H. Reinhold, Port Chaplain of Hamburg and national organizer 
of the Apostolate of the Sea in Germany, has been forced to flee the country. 
The “Gestapo,” the German equivalent of the Russian secret police, were after 
the priest, but he escaped into a neighboring country. 

John Mohammed Ben Ebd El Galil, having been converted from Moslemism 
in India eight years ago, has been ordained to the Catholic priesthood by His 
Eminence, Achille Cardinal Lienart, bishop of Lille, in that city. 

Former King Alfonso and Queen Victoria of Spain have not, as has been 
erroneously reported in the daily press, requested an annulment of their marriage. 
Vatican authorities recently state that the matter has never been discussed. 


Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph.D., the first woman to get a doctorate from the 
University of Pittsburgh, recently gave an address over a radio station in Pitts- 
burgh on internatoinal good-will. Her theme was that religion forms the only 
solid foundation for good-will. Sister Fides is a convert to the Catholic faith, 
and at present is head of the English department at Mt. Mercy College, Pitts- 
burgh. She is the first Sister of Mercy to speak over the radio. 











The 1000th colored convert of Our Lady Queen of Angels Church for the 
Colored in Newark, N. J., 19-year old Charles Edward Coles, was recently bap- 
tized publicly by the Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, bishop of Newark. The par- 
ish has been working for the colored people only five years. 

The League of Modesty is a new organization founded at Chicago, IIl., to 
combat the trend toward indecency in feminine attire. The League bases its crusade 
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on the words of Pope Pius XI in his instruction to the Lenten preachers of Rome in 
1928, in which he urged them to combat the modern cult of nudism with all their 
strength and eloquence. Rules governing modesty in dress are laid down, and a 
pledge is signed by the members in which they promise to further the object of the 
crusade by their example and leadership. 


Places: 


At Cleveland, Ohio, the Seventh National Eucharistic Congress was held Sep- 
tember 23rd to 26th. The Congress was prepared for by,one of the widest publicity 
campaigns ever used by Church authorities, and by special prayers, particularly in 
the diocese of Cleveland. Under the personal direction of Bishop Schrembs of 
Cleveland, the radio, press, postal system, and pulpit were used to acquaint the 
public with the purpose and plan of the Congress. The event drew oustanding 
Churchmen from every part of the country and from other countries. His Em- 
inence, Cardinal Patrick Hayes, of New York, represented the Holy Father. 
Postmaster General James A. Farley represented the President of the United 
States. Four Pontifical Masses, three Holy Hours, special conferences on the 
Eucharist held by representatives of all the various groups of Catholic Action in 
the United States, and a final outdoor procession of the Blessed Sacrament to the 
Cleveland Stadium for the final Benediction, were the oustanding events of the 
Congress. A midnight Mass, at which nearly 80,000 men received Holy Com- 
munion and repeated the Holy Name Pledge, was celebrated by the Apostolic 
Delegate, the Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani, in the civic stadium on Thursday, 
September 26th. 

At Peoria, Illinois, the annual convention of the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities was held September 29th to October 2nd. More than a hundred 
speakers took part in the program, including former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York and Governor Horner of Illinois. In conjunction with the Chari- 
ties Convention, the St. Vincent de Paul Society held its annual meeting under 
the chairmanship of its president, Mr. George J. Gillespie of New York. Hun- 
dreds of St. Vincent de Paul men from all parts of the country attended. 

In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, four Capuchin student priests canvassed 70 per cent 
of the negro population of the city, and among 4,254 colored people, found a favor- 
able reaction toward the Catholic faith among 95 per cent. Of those visited, 3,732 
professed to be non-Catholics, but showed no hostility toward the priest or the 
Church. Leaflets, holy pictures, etc., were left in the homes, and those in need 
were invited to apply for help at St. Benedict the Moor Mission for the Colored 
in Milwaukee. 

In Ethiopia, storm center in the war threat of Mussolini, there are, of a 
population of 12,000,000, some 50,000 Catholics. The greater part of the population 
is Christian, but belongs to the Schismatic Coptic Church. There is also a large 
number of Mohammedans. Catholic evangelization of Ethiopia began less than a 
century ago, and is in charge of French and Italian missionaries. 


In Russia, the government has recently established a legal price for various 
commodities. Among these, meat is 6-7 rubles (one dollar) a pound; butter, 12 
rubles (two dollars) ; tomatoes, forty cents a pound. In Moscow, the average 
family income is about thirty dollars a month, with many families living at a 
lower scale. 
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Lucid 


They took their seats in the carriage. 
Mac took out his pipe and lit it and 
Sandy produced a cigar. 

“Hallo, mon,” said Mac, “where did 
ye get that cigar?” 

“A body gave it to me,” replied Sandy 
preparing to light it. 

“A fr-r-iend?” asked Mac. 

“T don’t know, ye ken,” replied the 
other. “I haven’t smoked it yet.” 


* 


The colored preacher said, “Breddern 
and sistern, Ah warns you agin the sin 
of shootin’ craps; Ah charges you agin 
the rescality of liftin’ pullets, but above 
all, breddern and sistern, Ah demonish 
you at dis season agin de crime of melon- 
stealing.” 

A brother in the back seat made an 
odd sound with his lips, arose, and 
snapped his fingers, then sat down look- 
ing embarrassed. 

“What for,” said the preacher, “does 
you rar and snap yo’ fingers when I 
speaks of melon-stealing?” 

“You just reminded me, parson, where 
Ah lef’ mah knife.” 

* 

Robinson: “Who was that man you 
just raised your hat to?” 

Green: “That? Oh, that was my bar- 
ber. He sold me a bottle of hair-restorer 
a month ago, and whenever I meet him 
I let him see what a fraud he is.” 


* 


As the new minister of the village was 
on his way to evening service he met a 
rising young man of the place whom 
he was anxious to have become a member 
of his church. 

“Good evening, my young friend,” he 
said solemnly, “do you ever attend a 
place of worship?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir; regularly every Sun- 
day night,” replied the young fellow, 
with a smile. “I’m on my way to see oul 
now.” 

* 


First: “I’m afraid Jones is wander- 
ing in his mind since flunking in that 
math. exam.” 

Second: “Well, you needn’t worry. He 
can’t go far.” 


Intervals 


A teacher had been impressing on her 
class the duty of kindness to animals. 
One day there was a piercing scream, 
“What is the matter, Johnny?” — who 
replied, “Please Mam, I sat on a wasp 
and must of hurt him.” 

* 

Little Hubby (while shaving): “What 
in the world can be the matter with 
my face! It’s all covered with green 
blotches. I must be coming down with 
some horrible disease. 

Little Wifey: “Oh, I’m so sorry, dar- 
ling! It’s my fault. I used your shav- 
ing brush to paint the screens and I 
forgot to clean it.” 

* 

Frances: “Did you take father apart 
and talk to him?” 

Francis: “No, I didn’t have to. He 


went all to pieces when he saw me 
coming.” 
% 


Once a year the newsboys of a cer- 
tain district of London are taken for an 
outing ‘up the Thames by a gentleman 
of the neighborhood, where they can 
bathe to their heart’s content. 

As one little boy was getting into the 
water, a friend observed: “I say, Bill, 
ain’t you dirty!” 

“Yes,” replied Bill. “I missed the train 
last year.” 

*% 

Pompous person: “Am I all right for 
the zoo?” 

Urchin: “You look all right to me, 
mister, but I ain’t running it.” 

*% 

“Did you enjoy your dinner, sir?” 
asked the solicitous restaurant proprietor. 

“Yes, except the sweet. That was 
terrible.” 

“Did you have the plum tart or lemon 
pie?” 

“IT don’t know. It tasted like glue!” 

“Ah! It was the plum tart. The 
lemon pie tastes like paste.” 

“ae 


ss 


Customer (in barber shop) “Cut all 
three short.” 

Barber: “What three?” 

Customer: The beard, the hair and 
the conversation.” 








THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+ i + 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torists Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


° pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
ive, 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—yYour interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


i * i 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 





Motion Picture Guide 





The following films are rated as morally unobjectionable: 


Adventurous Knights 
After the Dance 
Alibi Ike 

Alice Adams 
Annapolis Farwell 
April Blossoms 

The Arizonian 
Atlantic Adventure 
Be Mine Tonight 
The Blue Light 
Border Brigands 
Bonnie Scotland 
Bright Lights 
Broadway Gondolier 
Call of the Savage 
Call of the Wild 
Calm Yourself 
Cheers of the Crowd 
The Clairvoyant 
Circle of Death 
Cowboy Millionaire 
The Crusades 

Curly Top 

Cyclone of the Saddle 
The Cyclone Ranger 
Danger Trails 


The Daring Young Man 


Dawn Rider 

The Desert Man 

The Desert Trail 
Dinky 

Dizzy Dames 

Don’t Bet on Blondes 
Doubting Thomas 
Dressed to Thrill 
Every Night at Eight 


The Farmer Takes a Wife 
The Fighting Playboy 
Fighting Shadows 

The Gay Deception 

The Ghost Rider 

Ginger 

The Girl Friend 

Going Highbrow 

Gun Smoke 

Hard Rock Harrigan 
The Healer 

Here Comes Cookie 

Here Comes the Band 
Honeymoon Limited 
Hocray For Love 
Hop-along Cassidy 

Hot Tip 

The Irish In Us 

In Old Kentucky 

In Spite of Danger 
Justice of the Range 

Kid Courageous 

Ladies Crave Excitement 
Lady Tubbs 

Lightning Triggers 

The Lone Rider 

Make a Million 
Manhattan Moon 

Man on the Flying Trapeze 
Man’s Best Friend 
Maybe It’s Love 

Men of Action 

My Heart is Calling 
New Adventures of Tarzan 
Night and Day 

Now or Never 


Oil for the Lamps of China 
Old Man Rhythm 
Once in a Blue Moon 
Our Little Girl 
Outlawed Guns 

The Outlaw Tamer 
Page Miss Glory 
Paradise Canyon 
People Will Talk 

The Phantom Empire 
Princess Turnadot 
Pursuit 

Rakcozy March 
Range Warfare 
Rainbow’s End 

Red Blood of Courage 
Red Heads on Parade 
The Return of Peter Grimm 
The Rider of the Law 
Riding Wild 

Rip Roaring Riley 
Rustlers’ Paradise 
Roaring Roads 

The Roaring West 
Saddle Aces 

Sanders of the River 
Shanghai 

She 

She Gets Her Man 
She Had to Choose (Revised) 
She Married Her Boss 
Silent Valley 

Silk Hat Kid 

Smokey Smith 
Society Fever 

Spring Tonic 





